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HE  Quincy  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  a  live 
organization  and  has  quadrupled 
its  membership  and  work  the 
past  two  years.  Boys  like  to  be  members 
of  live  affairs.  Over  four  hundred  are 
members  now  of  this  Y,  why  not  get  in 
with  the  live  ones  ?  There  are  800  men 
also. 


beam's  H)vug  Store 

Have  you 

Ever  stopped  to 

Acquaint  yourself  with  the  fact  that 

Reliability  is  the 

Never  changing  motto  of 

Hearn's  Drug  Store 


Hancock  St. 


Telephone 


Quincy,  Mass. 


A    ^    PIERCE  STUDIO    ^    ^ 

ADAMS  BUILDING    j*     *     QUINCY 


I  wish  to  sincerely  thank  the  teachers  and  pu- 
pils of  Quincy  High  School  for  their  thoughtfulness 
and  patronage  in  the  past,  particularly  those  connect- 
ed with  the  class  of  1917.  I  wish  also  to  remember  the 
kindness  of  the  freshman  members  for  their  pat- 
ronage as  grammar  graduates 

With  best  wishes  for  a  good  year,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours 

ALLAN  W.  PIERCE 


A.    XEW    SHOE    STORE 


James  Moorhead,  Jr.,  Class  '98 

Has  opened  a  First  Class  Shoe  Store  of  his  own  at 

1547    HANCOCK    ST.      [Six    Doors  from    Kixcaide    Theatre] 

Up-to-date  Young  rten's  and  Women's  Shoes— Ail  fresh  from  the  factories— \'o  old  goods 

Also  a  complete  liae  of  Rubl>ers  and  Overshoes    Let  your  next  ixiir  come  from 

Moonhead's    Shoe    Stove 

1547  Hancock  Street 
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\  A   scarcity  of  fine  linens   means,  among  other  { 

:  things,  a  scarcity  of  fine  linen  handkerchiefs.  It  = 

E  has  been  predicted  that  this  is  the  last  year  when  E 

E  imported    linen    handkerchiefs    will    be    available  E 

=  at   reasonable    prices.      It   so    chances    that    our  \ 

E  stock  of  handkerchiefs  is  even  "larger  than  a  year  [ 

E  ago.  although  we  carry  only  imported  linen  hand-  E 

E  kerchiefs.     Fortunately,  we  have  received  most  of  E 

E  the  handkerchiefs  which  we  ordered  when  prices  \ 

\  were  lower  than  they  are  now,  and  we  are  already  E 

E  prepared  for  ail  reasonable  demands  of     today.      \ 
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IN    THE    SERVICE 


NAVY 

Enor  E.  Lundin 
Paul  S.  Nickerson 
William  Adams 
Lawrence  Beaton 
Westlev  Browne 
Sherman  Brokaw 
Leon  Browne 
W.  Canty 
Peter  Creedon 
Thomas  Clarkin    - 
Hayden  Crocker 
Basil  Delano 
Stanwood  Ford     • 
Ralph  Hadlock 
Wilfred  Lavoie 
Homer  Melville 
Allan  Moffat 
Charles  Morse 
Clarence  O'Neill 
Webster  Pierce 
Randolph  Rich 
Gordon  Rowe 
Carl  Sass 
Edward  Schiltze 
Chester  Stedman 
Reginald  Sprague 
Martin  Swanson 


Fred  Tobbenboske 
Gustave  Von  Colin 
Harold  Wardell 
Wesley  Williams 
Charles  F.  Williams 

ARMY 

Fred  M.  Atwood 
Chester  K.  Allen 
Herbert.  Atkins 
E.  Lee  Brooks 
Gerald  Berrv 
Paul  Blackmur 
Harry  Brundage 
Ernest  Chalmers 
Sven  Chilstedt 
Abraham  Cohen 
George  Coughlin 
Richard  Z.  Crane 
Donald  Crocker 
Kenneth  Edwards 
William  Edwards 
Roland  Estey 
Wendall  Feltis 
George  Hunter 
Walter  Hunter 
Alvah  D.  Innis 
Henry  Kennedy 


James  Mattson 
Alex  McTear 
Ellis  McTear 
Raybern  Melendy 
Ralph  Melendy 
Palmer  Mitchell 
Herbert  Merrill 
Nelson  Merrill 
David  Moffat 
James  Moffat 
Milton  Moore 
George  Newcomb 
Horton  Page 
Edward  Reardon 
Fred  Schenkelberger 
Allen  Stearns 
Roy  Sidelinger 
Everett  Sutermeister 
Sumner  Vibert 
Fred  Ward 
Edward  Werner 
Livingston  Wright 

A  VIA  TION 

Edward  Cook 
Waldemar  Crosscup 
Robert  McBurnie 


Cbc  Golden -Rod 


Volume  XXVIII                                 December,  1917  No.  I 

VLlJw    VPUlOvll*  IlwO  with  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  editions 

Published  by  the  pupils  of  has  come  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  pa- 

Qllincy  High  School  per  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents.     But  because 

.  , ,         „     TTj      _   ,  the  Golden  Rod  is  to  be  printed  but  twice 

Address  The  Golden  Rod  L 

TT.  ,    _  ,     ,    _   .         __  during  the  year  does  not  in  any  way  detract 

Qmncy  High  School,  Quincy,  Mass.  °           J                                              mi      • 

. from  its  value  as  a  school  paper,     lhe  issues 

EDITORIAL     STAFF  are  g0\ng  to  be  bigger,  four  pages  are  to  be 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF LAURENCE   CURTIN  3-,    -,           t             t             n     ,,            ^      .-, 

*    „  added,   and,  we  hope,  better.     Furthermore, 

LITERARY      EDITOR MARJORIE     LEACH  .          '                            ; f    '                        -            -,.,. 

NEWS     EDITOR    EDWARD    MARKHAM  smce  there   are  to   be   but  theSe  tw0   editions 

ART    EDITOR HENRY  CARLSON  it   is   very  evident   that  there   will  be   keen 

ALUMNI    EDITOR MABEL  ROACHE  competition  among  the  many  pupils    of    the 

exchange    EDITOR HELENA    BUCKLEY  school.      Consequently,   from  this   great   va- 

athletic     EDITOR ARTHUR    PALMER  riet     of  eontributions  only  the  very  best  can 

JOKE     EDITOR WILSON    BLAKE  ,          ,      ,    , 

BUSINESS     MANAGER H.    S.    DIMMICK  '        c ua'    . 

ASS'T  BUSINESS  MANAGER  TRESCOTT  ABELE  In  conclusion,  those  m  charge  of  the  pub- 

— —7 — ,  „  . „.  ,    „  , — ~  lieation  of  this  paper  urge  its  readers  to  con- 

For  Sale  at  Qumcy  High  School  .  _        j ,           P     ,            ,           -,        ,      ■, 

Single  Copies                                             15  Cents  S1der  these  facts,  not  as  drawbacks,   but  as 

assets  and  to  disregard  the  trifling  increase 

Entered  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Post  Office  as  Second  ^        ice    fe      assuring    themselves    that    this 

Class    Matter 

.  year's  Golden  Rod  will,  in  every  respect,  be 

—,  1t        t    *  well  worth  fifteen  cents. 

editorials 

The  Golden  Rod  extends  to  all  its  readers  MY  NEW  YEAR'S  RESOLUTION 
and  to  the  entire  school  the  best  wishes  for 

a  joyful  Christmas  and  a  happy  and  most  Resolved-That  I  will  not  waste  sugar  or 

prosperous  New  Year.  use  xt  m  tea'  coffec>  or  cocoa  but  I  wlU  nse 
substitutes. 

This  year,  on  account  of  the  increase  in  —That   I   will   eat   rye   bread   instead  of 

practically  every  article  used  in  printing,  it  white    flour   bread   so   as   to   save   flour   and 

has  been  found  absolutely  necessary  to  cut  wheat  for  our  troops  in  France. 

the  number  of  editions  of  the  Golden  Rod  —That  I  will  be  careful  when  I  fix  the 

down  to  two,  this  Christmas  number  and  the  furnace  not  to  leave  the  drafts  open  when 

senior    or    graduating    number.       At     first  the  house  is  warm  enough  and  thereby  waste 

thought  this  may  seem  unnecessary  to  many  coal. 

but  when  they  consider  that  almost  every-  —That  I  will  sift  all  the  ashes  instead  of 

thing  in  the  line  of  necessities  has  risen  in  throwing  half  of  them  away  when  I  want  to 

price,   we  are  confident  that  they  will  con-  get  through  and  go  outdoors  to  play. 

elude  that  after  all  it  is  indeed  very  essen-  —That   I  will  be  careful  not  to  use  too 

tial.     In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  much  butter,  but  I  will  not  use  oleomargarine 

printer  and  in  order  to  make  the  Golden  Rod  as  I  hate  it  worse  than  poison, 

a  success  financially  as    it  has  always    been,  C.  2  B. 


THE     GOLDEN -ROD 


Every  boy  of  the  school  has  undoubtedly 
by  this  time  ascertained  what  hook  in  the 
basement  belongs  to  him.  On  this  hook  he 
understands  that  he  is  to  hang  his  hat  and 
coat  or  any  other  piece  of  clothing.  He  also 
understands  why  this  extreme  precaution 
had  to  be  taken.  He  knows  well  what  de- 
plorable thing  has  been  frequently  occurring 
in  the  past.  He  has  been  continually  warned 
that  if  a  change  did  not  soon  come  about 
stringent  methods  must  be  used.  He  is  aware 
that  this  is  the  first  of  these.  If  this  means 
does  not  prove  effectual  still  more  severe 
methods  must  and  will  be  brought  into  action. 

Xow  fellows,  this  is  a  serious  matter.  We 
all  know  that  it  is  a  thing  of  vital  conse- 
quence to  all  of  us.  Let  us  all  remedy  this 
disgusting  state  of  affairs.  Let  us  abide  by 
the  regulations  of  the  new  system.  Let  all 
of  us,  who  are  upright,  clean  and  straight, 
do  all  in  our  power  to  uphold  the  good  name 
of  our  school. 


Again  the  subject  of  neatness  comes  to  the 
fore.  Time  after  time  we  have  been  informed 
by  our  principal  that  the  numerous  waste 
baskets  and  rubbish  cans,  that  are  found  at 
many  points  both  within  and  without  the 
school  building,  are  there  for  a  purpose.  And 
what  is  this  purpose  ?  It  should  require  very 
little  common  sense  for  each  of  us  to  deter- 
mine this.  But  the  one  question  is  have  we 
determined  this?  To  answer  this  question 
we  need  but  look  about  us.  Then  this  prob- 
lem is  solved  and  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
full  appreciation  of  these  above  mentioned 
receptacles  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered. 

In  particular,  the  basement  of  the  school 
lisplays  signs  of    extreme  carelessness.      Al- 
though there  are  large  enough  boxes  in  sev- 
s  throughout  the  basement  it  seems 
somehow  or  other  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
our  nature  to  drop  our  refuse  into  these.     On 
the  eontrary,  it  appears  that  we  much  more 
art  of  decorating  the  floor.     And. 
in  truth,  if  one  were  to  pick  up  the  papers 


from  the  basement  floor  on  many  a  day,  he 
would  find  that  he  had  gathered  up  more 
refuse  than  was  contained  in  all  waste  boxes 
together. 

Outside  of  the  building  in  full  view  of  the 
public,  waste  of  almost  every  description  can 
be  seen.  Some  of  us  may  give  the  excuse 
that  there  is  no  rubbish  can  outside.  •  But 
what  a  poor  excuse  it  is !  Does  it  require  too 
much  exertion  for  us  to  carry  our  waste  with 
us  and  drop  it  into  the  nearest  basket  on  our 
way  to  our  rooms?  Why,  such  an  apology  as 
this  is  a  sure  sign  of  laziness.  To  be  sure, 
none  of  us  would  scatter  papers  or  rubbish 
in  the  rooms  of  our  homes  or  even  about  "our 
back  yards.  Xeither  would  any  of  us  litter 
the  floor  of  our  future  employer's  office  with 
the  waste  of  our  work  or  of  our  lunches. 

Let  us  then  apply  this  same  precaution 
right  here  in  the  school,  our  place  of.  employ- 
ment of  today.  For,  after  all,  we  are  now 
only  preparing  for  our  later  career.  What- 
ever we  do  here  now  we  will  do  elsewhere 
hereafter.  Let  us  then  at  once  check  this 
deplorable  custom.  Let  us  right  now  rid  our- 
selves of  this  unfortunate  habit,  constantly 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  if  we  do  not 
lose  our  position  in  life  through  lack  of  neat- 
ness we  surely  will  lose  it  through  lack  of 
heed. 


CHRISTMAS 

Christmas  comes  out  once  a  year, 

With  its  toys  and  goodly  cheer. 
Tli ere  is  joy  enough  for  all, 

Old  and  young,  and  great  and  small. 
'Tis  the  time  far  special  gladness, 

Put  away  all  tears  and  sadness. 
For  Christmas  comes  out  once  a  year, 

And  glad  ice  are  when  it  is  near. 

Bertha  Wight,  1921. 
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-Jean's  Christmas 


The  cold  north  wind  blew  over  the  top  of 
the  frozen  trenches  and  the  men,  in  their 
none  too  thick  jackets,  shivered.  Just  now 
there  was  a  truce  and  the  soldiers 
were  standing  about  in  huddled  groups  or 
kneeling  beside  some  wounded  comrade. 
Aside  from  all  the  rest,  stood  the  desolate 
figure  of  a  man,  leaning  against  the  cold 
bank  of  the  trench.  His  head  was  sunk  low 
upon  his  breast  and  his  eyes  stared  unsee- 
ingly  at  the  hard  earth.  On  closer  scrutiny 
it  could  be  seen  that  the  soldier  was  strong 
and  muscular,  a  giant  in  build,  and  that  his 
face,  which  was  now  seamed  with  care,  had 
once  been  handsome. 

Just  then  a  man  from  a  group  bent  over 
a  fallen  soldier  shouted,  "Jean."  The  man 
turned  slowly  and  strode  toward  the  Avait- 
ing  men.  One  explained  that  the  soldier  was 
too  severely  wounded  to  be  allowed  to  stay 
on  the  icy  ground.  Without  a  word,  Jean 
tenderly  took  the  man  in  his  arms  and  started 
in  search  of  aid.  The  band  left  behind  shook 
their  heads  sorrowfully  and  one  remarked, 
"If  only  Jean  could  hear  from  his  f amity. 
It  has  been  seven  months  since  he  left  his 
home  in  France  to  join  this  regiment  and 
no  word  has  come  from  his  wife  and  child. 
Sometimes  he  won't  answer  when  we  speak 
to  him  and  I  think  he  doesn't  hear  us  but 
when  the  word  comes  to  fire,  he  fights  like  a 
madman." 

In  about  half  an  hour  Jean  returned  just 
as  the  fighting  was  commencing,  and  without 
a  word  he  entered  the  battle  and  fought  des- 
perately. 

Night  fell  dark  and  bleak  with  no  change 
in  the  possessions  of  either  side.  It  was 
Christmas  Eve  in  the  trenches  but  who  would 
have  thought  it?  The  men  made  ready  for 
sleep  as  on  any  other  night  and  dared  not 
trust  themselves  to  voice  their  thoughts  of 
home.  Pierre  who  knew  Jean  better  than  all 
the  rest  tried  to  break  his  silence  but  in  vain. 


Morning  broke  gray  and  cold,  with  no  sign 
of  the  sun,  and  the  men  rose  and  walked 
back  and  forth  to  get  warm.  The  two  armies 
had  agreed  to  suspend  hostilities  at  least  for 
part  of  the  day.  After  the  men  had  break- 
fasted the  Christmas  packages  were  to  be 
given  out  and  the  soldiers  flocked  eagerly) 
about  to  receive  them.  But  Jean  stood  apart 
silent.  Many  times  he  had  eagerly  run  to 
meet  the  man  who  brought  the  mail  only  to 
face  disappointment.  He  had  ceased  to  hope. 
On  this  day  especially  he  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  men  given  their  presents  and  he  alone 
receive  no  word  of  cheer. 

But  as  he  stood  there,  Pierre  strode  to- 
ward him  and,  putting  one  arm  about  his 
shoulder,  held  out  to  him  a  letter.  Jean 
stared  at  the  envelope  and  a  mist  rose  before 
his  eyes.  Then  he  slowly  extended  his  hand 
and  touched  it  timidly.  Feeling  something 
real,  he  clung  to  it  frantically.  Understand- 
ingly  the  two  comrades  gazed  steadily  at 
each  other  and  then  Pierre  silently  turned 
and  left  his  friend. 

Left  alone,  Jean  tore  open  the  envelope 
and  read  the  long  letter  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  told  how  the  Germans  had  for  many 
months,  held  possession  of  the  French  town 
where  they  lived  and  allowed  no  mail  to  go 
to  the  front.  But  at  last  they  had  left  and 
now  the  villagers  were  free  to  write  again. 
It  was  full  of  love  and  cheer  and  lifted  the 
burden  from  Jean's  heart.  On  a  scrap  of 
paper  in  a  childish  scrawl  was  written : 
Dear  Papa : 

Please  conquer  the  Germans  and  come 
home.    Mamma  and  I  want  you. 

Jean  sat  for  a  while  in  deep  thought.  When 
he  rose  and  joined  his  hilarious  comrades, 
his  face  was  no  longer  worn  with  care  but 
lighted  with  a  new  joy  and  courage.  Of  all 
the  soldiers  none  was  happier  than  Jean. 

Mart  Waterman,  1918, 


THE     GOLD  EX-ROD 


The  Temptation 


The  pupils  of  the  Lester  Grammar  School, 
in  the  four  upper  grades  had  been  asked  to 
write  an  essay  on  the  conservation  of  food. 
The  writer  of  the  best  composition  was  to 
receive  a  prize  of  ten  dollars. 

It  was  thought  by  most  of  the  pupils  that 
either  Margaret  Barnes  or  Helen  Gray  would 
win  in  the  contest.  But  most  of  them  wished 
that  Barbara  Downes  would  win.  for  the 
money  was  needed  in  her  family. 

Barbara  knew  that  her  mother  needed  the 
money  so  she  tried  very  hard  to  write  a  good 
essay.  Many  papers  were  started,  and  as 
many  thrown  away  because  they  seemed  un- 
satisfactory. 

One  day.  as  Barbara  was  out  walking  with 
a  girl  who  was  a  junior  in  High  School,  she 
mentioned  the  contest  they  were  having. 
Barbara's  friend,  May.  said.  "I  wrote  an  es- 
say on  the  conservation  of  food  for  English 
work.    Would  you  like  to  read  it?" 

"Yes,  I  would.*'  answered  Barbara. 

That  evening  Ma}"  called  at  Barbara's 
home  and  left  the  essay,  saying  laughingly, 
"Maybe  you  can  use  it." 

Barbara  read  the  essay.  It  certainly  was 
a  fine  one.  She  had  not  yet  succeeded  in 
writing  an  essay  of  her  own.  and  the  last- 
day  of  the  contest  was  not  far  off.  Why,  she 
thought,  couldn't  she  use  May's.  Xo  one 
would  know  and  May  would  not  tell. 

The  next  day  Barbara's  younger  sister 
came  home  and  asked  Barbara  to  write  a 
story  for  her.  Dorothy.  Barbara's  sister. 
said.  "The  teacher  wants  us  to  write  an  in- 
teresting story  and  you  can  write  a  better 
one  than  I.  AVon't  you  please  do  it?  No 
one  will  know." 

•"Why,  Dorothy,  that  is  cheating.  It  would 


not  be  right  for  me  to  write  a  story  for  you," 
Barbara  answered  sternly. 

Barbara  then  went  to  her  room.  She  tried 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  use  May's  essay. 

"No  one  would  know,"  she  said  and  then 
stopped. 

"Why,"  she  said,  "that  is  what  Dorothy 
said  just  now!  And  I  called  her  a  cheat! 
What  will  I  be  but  a  cheat  if  I  use  May's 
essay ! ' ' 

Barbara  sat  down  at  her  desk  and  started 
an  original  essay.  She  wrote  and  rewrote 
pages  upon  pages  of  essays  until  at  last  she 
thought  she  had  one  that  would  at  least  be 
passable.  She  went  over  it  carefully  to  make 
all  corrections  that  were  necessary,  folded 
the  paper,  and  put  it  in  her  desk. 

■"There."  she  said,  "that  essay  may  not 
be  as  good  as  May's,  but  at  least  I'll  not  be 
~  ?hcat." 

All  the  papers  were  passed  in  the  follow- 
ing Mondav  and  the  results  were  to  be  told 
Friday. 

Friday  morning  everyone  went  to  the  as- 
sembly hall  and  after  the  usual  morning 
exercises  the  names  of  those  who  received  the 
highest  marks  for  the  essays  on  "Food  Con- 
servation" were  read. 

"Margaret  Barnes,    97%" 
"Helen  Gray,  96%" 

The  speaker  then  read  off   a   number   of 
names  whose  marks  were  from  90%  to  95%. 
At  last  he  came  to  Barbara's  name. 
"Barbara  Downes,    99%" 

It  was  the  last  name.  She  had  won!  How 
glad  she  was  that  she  could  receive  her 
friends'  congratulations  without  feeling  like 
a  cheat  in  accepting  them! 

Harriet  Couch,  1921. 


Freshie:  The  high  school  is  ;i  great  human  Teacher:    Where's  Cologne? 

factory. 
Senior:    Yes.   students    gel    canned    there.  Pupil:    In  the  hottUe. 

—Ex. 
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The  Way  of  The  Traitor 


Suddenly  the  staccato  bark  of  an  auto- 
matic rent  the  stillness  of  the  midnight  air. 
The  fugitive  still  sped  on.  Kenneth  had  miss- 
ed again.  He  smiled  cynically,  knowing  he 
could  soon  make  another  opportunity.  Nev- 
ertheless there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Reach- 
ing into  his  back  pocket  he  took  out  a  cylin- 
drical leather  case,  with  a  small  watchlike  at- 
tachment at  the  end.  This  was  the  new  pocket 
wireless  he  carried.  The  telescopic  aerial  was 
soon  raised  and  Kenneth  wirelessed  Head- 
quarters. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  next  morning  a 
large  chemical  plant  across  the  North  River 
was  mysteriously  burned.  No  one  ever 
dreamed  that  such  treachery  was  possible  in 
a  neutral  country. 

Only  the  evening  before  Kenneth  had  been 
on  duty  at  the  White  House  reception.  He 
knew  Binstof,  a  foreign  diplomat,  and  per- 
haps was  the  only  man  in  the  Service  that 
was  suspicious  of  him.  Therefore  it  was  with 
more  than  usual  interest  he  kept  his  eye  on 
the  man. 

Towards  every  man  in  the  room  except  one, 
Binstof  indulged  in  his  usual  cordiality.  To 
him,  only  the  slightest  of  nods  was  given  as 
if  to  avoid  friendly  recognition.  That  made 
Kenneth  more  than  ever  watchful.  One  of 
his  theories  was  that  the  less  a  known  man 
recognized  another  one,  the  more  he  really 
knew  about  him.  What  made  the  watcher 
start  with  surprise  was  that  Binstof,  in  pass- 
ing the  unknown,  slightly  touched  the  lat- 
ter's  hand.  Kenneth  was  sure  he  saw  some- 
thing pass  in  that  fraction  of  a  second.  He 
took  a  good  look  at  the  stranger's  face.  It 
was  said  of  Kenneth  that  he  never  forgot  a 
man  after  he  once  saw  him. 

Now,  gun  play  or  an  arrest  on  mere  sus- 
picions are  not  particularly  welcomed  at  the 
White  House,  so  Kenneth  decided  to  wait  for 
a  more  favorable  opportunity.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  the  incident  with  Binstof,  the 


stranger  left.  Kenneth  followed  closely. 
Avoiding  the  public  thoroughfares,  the  for- 
mer took  unfrequented  paths  with  the  evident 
intention  of  throwing  anybody  off  the  track 
who  might  be  following  him.  But  Kenneth, 
experienced  as  he  was  in  tracking  the  most 
desperate  of  criminals  successfully  through- 
out his  brilliant  career,  had  no  trouble  in 
keeping  the  man  ahead  of  him  in  sight. 

Kenneth  felt  he  must  have  that  paper.  Al- 
most the  next  turning  would  land  them  in 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  the  quarry  would 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  mass  of  pedestrians 
and  vehicles.  Drawing  his  gun  and  resort- 
ing to  an  old  trick,  Kenneth  suddenly  shouted. 

The  man  ahead  sensing  his  danger  and  per- 
haps too  old  in  the  game  to  be  caught  by  a 
ruse,  started  to  run.  Kenneth  fired  point- 
blank  hoping  to  stay  his  progress.  By  that 
time  the  glare  of  incandescents  loomed  ahead 
and  hunted  and  hunter  were  soon  lost  in  the 
busy  throng. 

Three  months  after,  following  a  lead 
picked  up  by  his  secret  wireless,  Kenneth  was 
in  another  state.  It  was  a  warm,  soft  even- 
ing in  June,  and  satisfied  with  his  day 's  work, 
he  was  enjoying  his  after  dinner  cigar  on 
the  hotel  veranda.  Trained  to  let  nothing  es- 
cape him,  his  shrewd  eyes  took  in  everything 
that  was  passing  in  the  busy  street.  The 
stream  of  automobiles  and  taxi  cabs  passed 
back  and  forth  with  their  usual  speed  and 
clamor. 

For  one  fleeting  instant  he  recognized  a 
face  in  a  fast  driven  limousine.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  dashed  down  the  steps 
and  into  a  waiting  taxi,  commanding  the 
driver  to  keep  the  limousine  in  sight. 

It  was  growing  late  and  the  chase  led  into 
the  wooded  suburbs  of  the  city.  Kenneth 
knew  it  would  be  useless  to  follow,  as  his 
detection  would  be  certain.  His  instinct  told 
him  that  the  limousine  had  almost  reached 
its  destination.    Dismissing  the  cab,  he  made 
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a  wide  detour  of  the  woods  and  country  de- 
termined to  find — lie  knew  not  what ! 

The  pale  moon,  hidden  at  intervals  by  the 
fleeting  clouds,  gave  an  uncertain  light  to 
the  surrounding  country,  as  Kenneth  tramped 
on.  footsore,  and  weary.  Midnight  was  ap- 
proaching when  a  familiar  sound  fell  upon  his 
sensitive  ear.  It  was  the  subdued  crackle  of 
a  wireless.  Here,  then,  was  the  goal  he  had 
long  sought. 

Instinctively  he  knew  that  there  would  be 
guards  at  all  approaches  and  it  was  one  man 
against  many.  His  old  woodsman's  cunning 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  Stealthily  avoid- 
ing even  the  rustle  of  a  twig,  he  approached 
near  to  the  spot  where  he  first  heard  the 
signal  of  the  wireless.  Not  twenty  yards 
away  he  saw  between  the  bushes,  a  tall  man 
carrying  a  rifle  in  the  crook  of  his  arm. 

This  encouraged  ■  Kenneth  rather  than 
scared  him  as  he  was  now  assured  that  his 
instinct  was  right,  and  that  some  deadly  game 
was  afoot.  It  was  easy  enough  for  him  to 
slip  past  the  guard.  Screened  among  the 
trees,  he  observed  a  low-lying  house  almost 
hidden  from  view.  Coming  to  the  fringe  of 
the  woods  he  saw  that  a  space  had  been 
cleared  around  the  house  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tection. He  felt  sure  that  to  cross  the  open 
meant  instant  death.  But  to  gain  access  to 
the  house,  he  knew  was  his  duty.  Crouch- 
ing low.  he  circled  the  fringe  and  came  al- 
most on  top  of  another  guard.  By  this  time 
lie  was  near  the  opposite  angle  of  the  house, 
and  found  that  some  out-buildings  extended 
from  it. 

He  sat  down  to  study  the  situation.  He 
saw  that  if  he  could  gain  that  large  elm 
which  slightly  overhung  the  roof  of  the  barn 
he  might  be  able  to  get  to  the  house  of  mys- 
tery itself.  But  how  was  he  to  cross  that 
open  space  and  to  avoid  the  sentry  with  the 
rifle?  There  was  nothing  left  for  him  but 
to  remove  his  shoes  and  watch  the  methodical 
pacing  to  and  fro  of  the  guard. 

He  noticed  that  at  every  fourth  turn  the 
guard     stopped,    and    peered    through    the 


bushes  in  the  direction  from  which  he  had 
come,  as  if  the  sentry  had  been  ordered  to 
keep  a  special  lookout  at  that  approach.  Ba- 
tiently  he  watched  and  counted  till  the  guard 
had  passed  the  fourth  time.  It  was  now  or 
never.  Clearing  the  open  space  like  light- 
ning, he  gained  the  friendly  shelter  of  the 
tree.  Standing  perfectly  still,  he  felt  sure 
he  had  reached  the  position  unobserved.  He 
now  climbed  the  tree  till  he  reached  the  over- 
hanging bough.  Would  it  bear  his  weight? 
It  was  a  big  risk  but  he  determined  to  take 
it. 

With  infinite  caution  he  crept  along,  drop- 
ped noiselessly  upon  the  roof  and  lay  over 
on  the  side  away  from  the  guard,  clinging 
with  one  hand  to  the  peak.  The  bough 
sprang  back  and  he  could  almost  see  the 
guard  turn  and  point  his  rifle.  Satisfied  that 
it  was  only  the  wind  after  all,  the  sentry  re- 
sumed his  monotonous  patrol. 

Cautiously  Kenneth  crept  along  the  roof 
of  the  out-buildings  till  he  had  gained  the 
house.  By  the  side  of  the  chimney  almost 
concealed  from  view  were  the  wires  of  a  wire- 
less. A  fine  rain  commenced  to  fall  and  he  felt 
sure  that  the  increasing  darkness  added  to 
his  security. 

He  studied  the  layout  of  the  wireless  for 
a  little  while,  took  his  penknife  from  his  poc- 
ket and  proceeded  to  do  certain  little  things 
to  the  wires.  He  now  attached  his  own  pri- 
vate outfit  and  tapped  in  on  the  secret  sta- 
tion. 

What  Kenneth  heard  was  sufficient.  The 
transcript  of  it  is  now  on  file  in  the  Foreign 
Office.  His  work  was  not  yet  done,  however, 
as  he  could  hear  voices  raised  in  altercation 
through  the  skylight.  It  was  his  erstwhile 
fugitive  protesting  against  the  arguments  of 
three  other  men.  He  distinctly  heard — - 
' '  White  House ' '— ' '  Senate ' '— ' '  Consulate. ' ' 
He  listened  further  and  pieced  the  parts  of 
the  conversation  together.  It  appeared  that 
the  man  who  had  been  guilty  of  firing  the 
chemical  works,  where  many  lives  were  lost, 
was  afraid  to  go  farther. 
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With  a  muttered  curse  and  the  cry  of  the 
"Fatherland,"  one  of  the  men  whipped  a 
revolver  from  his  pocket  and  fired  it  straight 
at  the  already  frightened  incendiary.  With- 
out a  sound  the  man  dropped,  and  Kenneth's 
chase  for  Binstof's  intermediary  had  ended 
forever. 

The  murderer  was  now  suggesting  how  to 
dispose  of  the  body.  After  a  brief  discus- 
sion the  three  carried  the  body  out,  no  doubt 
to  throw  the  remains  callously  into  the 
dense  thicket. 

This  was  Kenneth's  chance.  Cautiously 
he  dropped  through  the  skylight.  It  was  a 
simple  matter  to  conceal  himself  till  the  re- 
turn of  the  conspirators.  Now  that  the  ob- 
jector was  out  of  the  way,  they  talked  more 
freely.  Not  only  did  Kenneth  hear  elaborate 
plans  for  blowing  up  the  White  House,  the 


Senate,  and  most  of  the  large  industries 
throughout  the  country,  but  heard  names  that 
caused  him  to  gasp.  Every  detail  and  plan 
was  written  out,  and  every  name  was  on  the 
roster. 

Like  an  alarm  through  the  stillness  a  shot 
rang  out.  The  three  men  jumped  to  the  win- 
dow. Kenneth  had  not  been  idle  with  his 
wireless.  The  place  was  surrounded  by  men 
from  the  Central  Office.  Kenneth  fired  twice 
in  rapid  succession  through  the  roof  as  his 
answering  signal.  The  three  men  wheeled 
suddenly  around,  only  to  face  the  deadly  bar- 
rel of  a  .45. 

The  next  morning  at  sunrise,  against  a 
white-washed  wall,  three  men  paid  the  pen- 
alty of  their  crimes  against  humanity. 

Ethel  H.  Van  Raalte,  1921. 


just  a  Boy 


"Ah,  gee,  ma,  I  don't  ivant  to  go  to  danc- 
ing school ! ' '  exclaimed  a  short,  fat,  red  faced, 
pug  nosed  chap,  as  his  mother  vigorously 
scrubbed  his  neck  in  hopes  of  making  it  look 
at  least  a  little  clean. 

"Not  a  word,  Robert,  you  go  to  dancing 
school  or  to  bed,  one  of  the  two,"  said  his 
mother,  wiping  poor  Robert's  neck  until  it 
shone  and  beginning  on  his  ears. 

"Well,"  muttered  Robert,  "I  just  wish  I 
was  a  boy  that  lived  where  there  was  no 
water ! ' ' 

"There's  no  such  a  place,"  snapped  his 
mother. 

"Then  I  wish  I  was  born  a  pig!  Pigs 
never  wash,  neither  do  they  go  to  dancing 
school. ' ' 

"Robert,"  exclaimed  his  mother,  shocked, 
"you  ought  to  be  utterly  ashamed  of  your- 
self!" 

"I  am,"  answered  Robert,  "none  of  the 
other  fellows  go  to  dancing  school,  except 
Reginald's  and  Percival's." 


When  Robert  was  thoroughly  washed,  Mrs. 
Parker  began  to  clothe  her  son.  First,  she 
put  on  a  lovely  pair. of  white  velvet  pants, 
next  came  a  beautiful  silk  blouse  and  a  pretty 
yellow  tie.  Poor  Robert  sat  through  it  all 
and  when  she  gave  a  final  exclamation  of  de- 
light, he  gave  a  big  one  of  disgust  and,  going 
to  the  mirror,  made  an  ugly  grimace  and  said, 
"Don't  I  look  just  like  a  big,  fat  mama's 
darling?     Gee,  I  Avish  I  was  born  a  pi *' 

"Robert  Ellsworth  Parker,"  interrupted 
his  mother,  "stop  making  that  horrid  wish 
and  let  me  comb  your  hair ! ' ' 

Robert  watched  his  mother  plaster  down 
his  red  hair  with  water  and  scented  soap. 
He  had  always  disliked  fellows  who  parted 
their  hair  in  the  middle.  Here  was  his 
mother  parting  his  hair  right  up  the  middle!" 

"That's  right,"  he  muttered,  "part  it 
right  through  the  middle  and  I'll  take  the 
part  of  a  sissy  to  perfection.  Gee,  I  wish  I 
was " 


"Take  this  handkerchief,  dear,  and  hurry 
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or  you  will  be  late,"  said  his  mother,  "and 
don't  soil  your  clothes." 

Bob  glanced  again  in  the  mirror  and  said. 
sarcastically. 

"Sissy  clothes  and  a  sissy  hair  cut. 

Surely  make  a  real  fellow  into  a  sissy  mutt!" 

The  poor  little  chap  walked  slowly  down 
the  avenue,  hoping  he  wouldn't  meet  any  of 
his  chums.  But  luck  was  not  with  him.  Down 
the  street  came  Tommy  Shea  and  as  soon  as 
he  beheld  Bobert,  he  laughed  and  laughed. 

"That's  right,"  exclaimed  Robert"  laugh 
and  show  your  ignorance!  Just  wait  until  I 
get  these  sissy  clothes  off!  I'll  make  your 
face  look  like  squash  pie ! ' ' 

Tommy  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes  with 
his  sleeve  and  asked  tauntingly,  "What's  the 
matter,  Bob?    Gotta  girl?" 

This  was  too  much  for  Bobert  and  he 
pounced  on  Tommy.  Down  on  the  ground 
they  rolled.  Bobert,  clothes  and  all.  The 
lovely  pants,  the  beautiful  blouse  and  the 
pretty  tie  were  doomed.  Mud  and  clothes 
mix  well.  Bob  was  panting  and  pounding! 
Tommy  was  holding  a  dirty  piece  of  yellow 
silk  in  his  hand  and  crying,  ' '  I  cave,  Bob,  let 
me  up!" 

Bob.  after  making  Tom  promise  not  to  bul- 
ly in  the  future,  stood  up  and  looked  at  him- 
self. Heavens !  Muddy  pants,  muddy  blouse, 
torn  tie  and  one  absolutely  naked  leg !  Look- 
ing about  for  his  lost  pump,  he  discovered 
it  cruising  around  in  a  nearby  puddle.  His 
stocking  was  in  shreds  at  his  feet.  "Gee," 
he  muttered,  "what  will  ma  say!" 


Is  it  True  ? 
Some  fellows  are  like  a  kerosene  lamp— 
They  aren't  especially  bright — 
Usually  smoke,  are  often  turned  down. 
And  frequently  go  out  at  night. — Ex. 


Picking  up  his  pump  and  the  tattered 
stocking,  he  Avalked  slowly  homeward.  My, 
how  his  legs  trembled  as  he  imagined  his 
mother's  greetings  when  she  should  behold 
her  errant  son!  The  walk  home  was  by  far 
too  short,  and  he  soon  reached  the  kitchen 
door!  Opening  it,  he  cautiously  peeked  in. 
There  sat  his  mother  reading.  Perhaps  he 
co.nl d  go  by  without  being  seen !  He  stepped 
inside  and  all  was  well  until — he  fell!  The 
cause  of  his  downfall  was  a  piece  of  soap,  left 
by  his  mother  on  the  floor  and  directly  in 
poor  Robert's  path. 

As  Bobert  went  clown  quickly,  so  did  his 
mother  jump  quickly.  She  stared  and 
stared!  "Heavens!"  she  cried,  "do  my  eyes 
deceive  me?     Can  this  be  my  Bobert?" 

She  stared  again  and  this  time  was 
thoroughly  convinced  that  it  was  her  Bobert. 
' '  You  horrid,  wicked  boy !  Just  look  at  your 
clothes!  I  shall  never  dress  you  so  fine 
again!"  she  cried. 

Bobert  grinned. 

' '  You  shall  not  go  to  dancing  school  today. ' ' 
continued  his  mother,  pulling  him  to  his  feet 
by  the  back  of  his  blouse,"  but  you  shall  get 
a  good  bath ! ' ' 

Bobert.  at  the  thought  of  missing  dancing 
school,  grinned  again. 

""What  are  you  grinning  at?"  angrily 
cried  his  mother,  taking  off  the  once  lovely 
blouse. 

"Oh."  answered  Bobert,  mischievously,  "I 
was  thinking  how  near  I  came  to  having  the 
wish  about  the  pig. ' ' 

Ethel  Grant,  1918. 


Stripes  On 
When  the  donkey  saw  the  zebra. 

He  began  to  switch  his  tail ; 
Well  I  never,  was  his  comment ; 

There's  a  mule  that's  been  in  jail. — Ex. 


Teacher:  (tapping  on  her -desk  with  a  pen- 
cil    Order. 

Sleepy  Freshman :  Hot  dog  and  cup  of 
coffee. — Ex. 


She — Did   you   hear   about   the   lady   who 
dropped  dead  in  the  telephone  booth? 
He— No!     Why? 
She— She  couldn't  get  Ayer  —  Ex. 
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Bobb/s  Fire  Engine 


Two  months  before  Christmas  Bobby's 
big  brother  Arthur  had  enlisted  in  the  army. 
Bobby  was  a  patriot  and  really  wanted  his 
brother  to  do  his  bit,  but  he  couldn't  help 
wishing  that  Arthur  had  waited  until  after 
Christmas  to  enlist  because  for  several  years 
previous,  Arthur .  had  played  Santa  Claus 
for  Bobby  and  his  small  sisters,  Alice  and 
Betty.  Bobby'  did  not  believe  in  Santa  Claus 
but  his  sisters  did,  and  besides  there  was 
more  fun  when  there  was  a  Santa  Claus,  even 
if  he  weren't  a  real  one.  Too,  Arthur  per- 
mitted Bobby  to  go  with  him  when  he  cut  the 
Christmas  tree. 

The  training  camp  was  only  twenty  miles 
away,  but  still  Arthur  had  not  as  yet  been 
allowed  any  furlough  for  Christmas,  there- 
fore Bobby's  hopes  sank. — Who  was  going 
to  be  Santa  Claus  ? — Where  was  the  Christmas 
tree  coming  from? — These  questions  and 
others  were  unanswered  in  Bobby's  mind. 

Bobby  wanted  a  velocipede  for  Christmas 
and  knew  he  was  going  to  get  it  because  he 
saw  it  when  he  peeked  through  the  keyhole 
in  the  spare  chamber.  But  he  wanted  also 
a  fire  engine  which  he  had  fancied  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  it  had  a  bell.  He  had 
expected  to  receive  it  from  Arthur — but  now 
he  didn't. 

Christmas  night  he  went  to  bed  with  a 
heavy  heart.  He  knew  he  would  be  given 
the  velocipede — but  how  he  did  want  that 
fire  engine. 

The  night  passed  and  Bobby  woke,  almost 
forgetting  that  Arthur  was  not  there.  As 
soon  as  he  had  dressed  he  marched  down- 
stairs behind  his  sisters.  In  the  parlor  was 
a  beautifully  dressed  Christmas  tree,  and, 
what  was  more  surprising,  a  Santa  Claus  was 
sitting  in  the  armchair. 


"Who  are  you?"  demanded  Bobby,  "You 
can't  be  Papa,  'cause  there  he  is,  and  you 
can't  be  Arthur  'cause  he  ain't  home." 

"Little  boys  mustn't  be  curious,"  said  a 
gruff  voice  from  behind  the  false  face. 

' '  Whoth  •  hat  ith  that  on  topth  of  the 
Chwithmath  twee?"  piped  little  Alice. 

"  Oh !     It 's     a     soldier     hat ! ' '     exclaimed 
Bobby.'      Then     turning     around,     he    said,  , 
"Santa  Claus,  are  you  Arthur?" 

"Well,   I'm  not  sure  who   I  am.     Whose., 
fire   engine   is   that  under  the   tree?"   play- 
fully inquired  Santa  Claus. 

Bobby  jumped  to  look. 

"It  must  be  mine,"  he  declared.  'You 
must  be  Arthur. 

"Perhaps  I  am,"  he  replied.  Then  he  re- 
moved the  false  face. 

"Hooray!  You  are  Arthur!"  Bobby  ex- 
claimed. "And  I  dreamed  •  I  got  that  fire 
engine  and  was  ringing  its  bell  all  the  time. 
When  did  you  come  home?"  questioned 
Bobby  excitedly.     - 

"Your  dream  wasn't  so  unreal  after  all, 
because  I  had  to  ring  the  bell'  about  fifteen 
minutes  before  I  awoke  anybody.  I  didn't 
get  the  furlough  until  ten  o'clock  last  night, 
after  trying  all  day  for  it.  It  was  very  nice 
of  you  to  get  Bobby  that  fire  engine,  Mother, ' ' 
said  Arthur  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"Mamma  didn't  give  it  to  me,  you  did!" 
declared  Bobby. 

"So  I  did.  By  the  way,  Mother,  what 
have  you  to  eat?  I'm  hungry  as  a  bear," 
said  Arthur. 

"  So  'm  I ! "  chorused  three  little  voices. 
Herbert  F.  Fitton,  1920. 


He's  a  manufacturer  of  pens. 
There  he's  dishonest. 
Why? 


He  makes  men  steel  pens  and  says  they  do 
write. — Ex.  '..•<- 
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iThc  Turning  of  the  Worm 


"Our  Club"  was  sitting  around  the  empty 
henhouse  that  did  double  duty  as  headquar- 
ters and  treasury. 

"Here  comes  the  new  boy,"  said  one. 

The  new  boy  referred  to  was  a  slender  chap 
with  a  pale,  sickly  looking  faoe.  He  was 
carrying  a  large,  gray  tomcat  under  his  arm. 

"C'n,  c'n  I  join  your  club?"  he  asked  in 
a  timid  voice. 

"Naw,"  said  Alec  Sands,  our  president 
and  treasurer  and  likewise  our  best  scrapper. 
"This  ain't  a  girl's  club." 

Peter,  for  that  was  the  boy's  name,  walked 
rather  disconsolately  awav. 

%  WW 

Later  we  learned  that  his  cat  could  do  a 
bunch  of  tricks,  so  we  decided  that  the  next 
time  we  met,  we  would  tease  him  by  taking 
his  cat  away  from  him. 

Saturday  we  all  went  down  to  the  wharf 
and  there  was  the  little  girl  sitting  on  a  box 
with  his  cat  in  his  lap.  Alec  Sands  walked 
up  to  him,  grabbed  the  cat  by  one  ear  and 
put  it  on  the  floor. 

"Make  him  do  some  tricks,"  he  com- 
manded. 

"I  can't"  said  Peter  in  a  wailing  voice. 


"He  didn't  sleep  well  last  night  and  he  won't 
do  a  thing." 

"All  right,"  said  Alec,  "we'll  give  him  his 
bawth, "  and  he  tied  a  brick  onto  the  cat's 
neck  and  threw  him  into  the  river. 

Immediately  that  little  mama's  boy,  that 
maker  of  beds,  was  transformed  into  a  rag- 
ing wildcat.  "With  a  yell  he  rushed  at  the 
six  of  us.  He  landed  like  a  catapult,  his  head 
colliding  with  Alec's  solar  plexus,  and  we 
heard  no  more  from  Alec.  Peter's  hands  and 
feet  were  everywhere  at  once.  I  had  a  splen- 
did moving  picture  of  the  milky-  white  way. 
Bud  went  down  with  a  kick  in  the  shins  and 
a  bloody  nose.  Art  was  knocked  in  the  river 
to  keep  the  cat  company.  He  sat  on  Harry 
and  Jimmy  trying  to  make  a  hole  in  the  two 
inch  plank  with  Jimmy's  head. 

Finally  he  had  enough  (so  had  we,  for  that 
matter)  and  when  he  looked  around,  would 
you  believe  it.  there  was  the  cat,  stone  and 
all  on  the  roof  of  the  warehouse! 

At  the  next  meeting,  we  voted  him  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  "Our  Club,"  Alec 
gracefully  withdrawing. 

Elmer  Rogers,  1920. 


A  Monologue 

(Mrs.  K.atz  Speaks) 


1 '  0  Henry,  where  is  my  sugar  ?    You  know 
I  must  have  some  to  put  into  my  sauce  for 
the  Christmas  plum  pudding.     It  wouldn't 
be  a  plum  pudding  if  it  did  not  have  my 
delicious  sauce.     Now  you  need  not  say  you 
could  not  get  any,  for  when  I  went  down  to 
Brown  ell's    just    yesterday,    they    said   they 
would  have  some  that  night.     It  is  all  due 
to   your   forgetfulness.      But    don't  think   I 
am  blaming  you,  Henry,  because  I  know  you 
can't  help  being  forgetful.    Perhaps  it  is  all 
sold  out  by  now,  anyway.    Well,  we  will  not 
think  any  more  about  it. 


Do  go  make  me  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate. 
0  dear.  I  forgot.  There  it  is  again — no 
sugar.  But  isn't  there  something  else  that  will 
warm  me  up  ?  I  know  I  shall  catch  my  death 
of  cold  from  your  keeping  this  house  so  cold. 
Hot  water  I  Don't  mention  that  to  me.  You 
always  think  of  the  easiest  thing  to  make. 
Now  don't  deny  it.  I  suppose  I  could  drink 
a  cup  of  coffee,  if  you  would  open  a  can  of 
condensed  milk  with  which  to  sweeten  it. 

"Well.  I  must  say  you  made  that  quick  for 
once.  Horrors,  what  coffee!  "What  did  you 
put  in  it,  Henry?    Don't  tell  me  it  was  con- 
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densed  milk,  for  I  know  better.  Where  did 
you  get  the  can?  On  the  second  shelf  be- 
side the  coffee  ?  No !  Bring  the  can  to  me 
right  away.  0  Henry,  I'm  afraid  I  am 
poisoned.  You  had  better  call  the  doctor 
before  you  get  the  can,  because  they  say  if 
these  cases  are  taken  right  on  time  the  pa- 
tient has  a  chance  to  live.  0  Henry,  please 
do  hurry.  You  are  so  slow.  You  don't  seem 
to  care  whether  I  die  or  not.  Don't  waste 
time  telling  me  the  line  is  busy.  Call  up 
another  doctor. 

Well,  at  last  I  hear  him  coming.  I  do  hope 
he  will  be  a  pleasant  doctor.  Do  open  the 
door  for  him  instead  of  standing  there  star- 
ing at  me.  Oh,  at  last,  doctor,  you  have 
come.  Cat?  Cat?  Where  is  the  cat?  Why 
what  do  you  mean,  doctor?  We  have  no  cat. 
You  mean  to  tell  me  you  were  called  here  to 
see  a  sick  cat?  You  insulting  thing!  Show 
him  out,  Henry,  this  instant.  Don't  give'  me 
any  buts.    Show  him  out,  I  say. 

There,  I  am  thankful  to  get  that  insulting 
creature  out  of  my  sight.  How  could  he  be 
so  rude  to  a  dying  woman.  But  how  did 
this  all  happen,  Henry?  Tell  me  this  in- 
stant. You  must  have  called  up  the  veterin- 
ary and  he  must  have  mistaken  our  name  for 
cat.  0  Henry,  why  don't  you  speak  plainer 
when  there  is  so  little  time  to  spare.   Well,  I 


guess  I  will  have  to  telephone  myself.  Pass  me 
the  phone,  please,  Henry.  Yes,  Doctor  Spad^, 
come  right  up  to  my  house  as  quick  as  you 
can.  Who  is  sick?  Why  I  am  of  course. 
Who_else  could  it  be?  Now  do  please  hurry. 
Goodbye. 

I  do  think  it's  terrible,  Henry,  that  you 
can  never  do  anything  right.  Here  comes 
the  doctor,  Henry.  How-do-you-do,  doctor. 
I  think  my  husband  has  tried  to  poison  me. 
Go  bring  him  the  can,  Henry,  from  which 
you  used  what  you  thought  was  condensed 
milk.  Doctor,  how  long  have  I  to  live?  I 
only  drank  one  sip  of  it.  Oh,  you  think  it 
won't  hurt  me  unless  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
poison?  Well,  here  comes  Henry,  and  we 
shall  find  out.  ; 

Why,  Henry,  what  are  you  bringing  in 
my  salad  dressing  for?  That  was  what  you 
put  in  ?  Impossible !  Do  give  me  something 
quick,  doctor.    I  am  sure  I  am  poisoned. 

Get  some  soap  and  water  in  a  cup?  Well, 
I  guess  not.  I  feel  all  right  now  anyway. 
Thank  you  very  much,  doctor,  for  coming. 
Good  night. 

Now  don't  say  any  more  about  it,  Henry. 
It  seems  a  pity  though  to  have  wasted  all 
that  good  salad  dressing." 

Norma  Grimmer,  1920. 


Roses   in   Winter 


We  stepped  into  a  huge  greenhouse  muf- 
fled up  to  our  noses  with  furs  for  it  was  De- 
cember and  the  snow  fell  and  the  wind 
howled. 

We  were  hardly  prepared  for  the  sight 
that  greeted  us. 

Roses!  roses!  a  garden  of  roses.  The  air 
was  filled  with  their  sweet  heavy  perfume. 

Here  a  huge  crimson  rose  lifted  its  proud 
head   above   the  rest   as   if  conscious   of  its 


regal  beauty;  there  a  delicate  pink  bud 
nestled  against  its  moss  green  leaves  as  per- 
fect as  a  daintily  cut  cameo  or  a  creamy  nod- 
ding tea  rose  giving  forth  that  spicy  frag- 
We  watched  enviously  a  furry  bee  bur- 
row its  way  into  the  heart  of  a  perfect  rose 
to  sip  its  sweet  nectar. — And  without  the 
snow  fell. 

ranee  that  reminds  one  so  much  of  Arabia. 
Dorothy  Robertson,  1919/ 
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Two  Christmas  Eves  in  Germany 


1913 

A  more  beautiful  scene  could  not  have 
been  imagined.  The  faces  of  all,  from  the 
old  grandmother,  in  the  large  chair  by  the 
blazing  fire,  nodding  over  a  little  sock,  to  the 
rosy  cheeked  babies,  playing  at  the  foot  of 
the  beautiful  Christmas  tree,  were  shining 
with  a  happiness  as  near  heavenly  as  any- 
thing to  be  found  on  this  dreary  old  earth. 

The  Christmas  tree,  which  had  the  place 
of  prominence  at  one  end  of  a  low,  cheery 
room,  festooned  with  evergreen,  was  truly 
magnificent.  It  was  everything  a  true  Ger- 
man Christmas  tree  should  be,  from  the  life- 
eagle  on  the  very  top,  through  the  hosts  of 
symbolic  toy  animals,  relics  of  paganism, 
angels,  stars,  anchors,  crosses,  and  other  in- 
novations of  Christianity,  to  Xidhogg,  the 
dragon  of  destruction,  entwined  around  the 
foot.  It  was  veiled  with  the  shimmering  La- 
metta,  or  golden  threads  supposed  to  be  the 
hair  of  the  Christ  Child.  For  a  German 
Christmas  tree  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
Christian  and  pagan  symbols. 

All  were  enjoying  the  happy  scene  in  their 
own  way.  The  soldier  brother,  home  from 
military  school,  was  boastfully  relating  his 
wonderful  experiences  to  an  admiring  group 
of  open-mouthed  little  listeners.  The  father 
was  placidly  smoking  his  long  pipe,  thank- 
ful that  he  could  afford  this  Christmas  for 
his  children.  The  others  were  either  helping 
the  mother,  who  was  bustling  about  prepar- 
ing the  Christmas  dinner  or  wrapping  up 
the  little  gifts  on  which  they  had  spent  so 
many  hours,-  for  one  of  the  beautiful  cus- 
toms of  the  German  people — and  it  is  good 
to  hear  of  a  beautiful  one  after  so  many  that 
are  otherwise — is  to  make  the  Christmas  gift 
represent  some  personal  sacrifice. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  the  sound 
of  gay  young  voices,  and  a  group  of  young- 
people  burst  into  the  room  for  their  annual 
Christmas  concert.  They  spent  the  evening 
in  singing  the  beautiful  Christmas  songs  for 


which  Germany  is  noted  and  departed  after 
having  sung  the  lovely  favorite  "Stille 
Xacht." 

So  all  retired,  and  the  only  sound  to  break 
the  peaceful  solitude  was  the  old  clock,  tick- 
tick-ticking  on  the  mantel  and  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  some  merry  Christmas  elf. 

1917 

What  a  different  scene  from  that  we  have 
just  witnessed!  One  would  never,  recognize 
it  for  the  same  room.  Many  faces  are  miss- 
ing from  that  happy  group  of  four  years 
ago.  The  gay  young  officer  and  the  devoted 
father  have  gone  to  unknown  graves  in 
France.  The  grandmother,  too,  has  gone, 
bowed  down  with  grief,  to  the  resting  place 
of  her  fathers. 

The  place  of  the  Christmas  tree  is  taken 
by  a  cheap  likeness  of  Prussia's  stern  war 
lord,  decorated  with  a  sickly  branch  of  ever- 
green, the  only  sign  of  Christmas  in  the  des- 
olate room. 

The  children,  playing  near  the  feeble  fire, 
are  mere  ghosts  of  the  plump  babies  of  the 
time  past.  The  -mother  has  lost  her  health 
and  bloom  in  the  munition  factory,  but  in 
spite  of  all  she  has  managed  to  make  some 
very  simple  gifts  for  her  children. 

The  celebration  consists  of  praising  the 
wonderful  Kaiser  and  his  glorious  exploits. 
Some  of  the  children  are  doubtful. 

"Mamma,  when  the  war  is  over  will  Papa 
and  Brother  Hans  and  Granny  come  back?" 

"No,  dear,  I'm  afraid  they  never  will." 
'Then  why  is  this  a  glorious  war  when  we 
lose  our  papas  and  brothers  and  grannies?" 

The  mother  cannot  answer.  She,  herself, 
has  long  doubted.  To  change  the  subject, 
she  sends  them  all  to  bed,  as  there  is  a  long 
day  of  work  before  them. 

So  they  leave  the  old  clock  ticking  rustily, 
dismally,  as  if  its  throat  were  full  of  tears 
at  the  sadness  it  has  seen. 

And  this  the  birthday  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Harriot  Barbour,  1919. 
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The  Little  Tin  Corporal 


John  had  been  for  a  very  long  walk  and 
was  willing  to  let  his  mother  take  off  his 
clothes.  She  bundled  him  up  in  a  warm 
bathrobe  and  put  him  in  a  big  chair  in  front 
of  the  fire,  while  she  went  down  to  get  him 
his  supper.  He  was  very  hungry  so  he  told 
his  mother  to  bring  him  a  lot  of  supper. 

He  sat  back  in  the  big  chair  and  admired 
the  little  slippers  his  aunt  had  given  him 
for  Christmas.  John  and  his  mother  had 
walked  to  and  from  the  village,  so  he  was 
very  sleepy.  How  cozy  the  room  looked. 
Such  a  nice  soft  chair.    What  was  that? 

John  heard  the  tramping  of  feet  in  the 
hall.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down  they  went. 
Then  a  voice  called  "Halt,  right  about  face, 
forward  march." 

The  door  was  thrown  open  and  a  whole 
army  of  tin  soldiers  came  in.  John  had  for- 
gotten them  in  the  yard. 

Two  by  two  they  marched  between  John 
and  the  fire,  the  'Captain  in  front.  All 
around  the  room  they  went,  except  the  little 
corporal  with  the  yellow  band  upon  his 
sleeve.  The  corporal  limped,  and  John  re- 
membered that  he  had  let  him  fall  once  and 
that  he  had  broken  his  foot. 

There  was  a  loud  murmur  of  voices,  and 
the  sound  of  cheering  from  the  corners  of 
the  room.  John  turned  to  see  where  it  came 
from.  He  saw  that  all  the  toys  were  to- 
gether, and  cheering  for  the  soldiers.  It  was 
such  a  noise  that  John  had  to  put  his  hands 
over  his  ears.  There  were  strange  voices 
shouting  "The  soldiers  have  come,  we  can 
sleep  in  peace.  Our  children  will  be  safe.  I 
haven't  slept  for  four  nights." 

The  little  corporal  was  very  tired,  and  lag- 
ged behind.  As  they  passed  in  front  of  John 
he  dropped  out,  and  leaned  against  the  chair. 

Then  he  said,  "I  can't  keep  up  with  the 
others,  because  of  my  foot." 

"How  did  you  get  here  from  the  yard?" 
John  asked. 


"It  was  a  hard  trip.  There  were  briers 
and  leaves  in  the  way  and  it  was  cold.  It 
took  us  four  days  to  get  here.  I  hope  that 
we  will  never  be  left  there  again." 

"No,  you  won't,"  said  John. 
'Twice  I  had  to  fall  out,  but  I  managed 
to  get  here." 

"I  am  very  sorry  about  your  foot,"-  said 
John . 

"Never  mind,"  he  said,  "  a  soldier  must 
not  think  of  himself  when  the  people  are  in 

danger." 

' '  Who  was  in  danger,  and  why  do  the  toys 
say  such  queer  things?" 

'These  poor  toys  are  in  great  trouble,  and 
they  are  glad  when  they  are  being  rescued.*7 
'What   danger   are   they  in,   I'd  like   to 
know?" 

'That  shows  all  you  know  about  it,"  said 
the  Corporal.  "While  you  are  up  in  that 
great  bed  fast  asleep,  dreadful  things  are 
happening.  After  the  lights  are  turned  out 
and  everything  is  quiet,  out  come  large 
beasts  from  dark  corners,  with  big  claws  and 
long  tails.  They  come  creeping  up  to  the 
poor  toys  and  drag  them  away.  They  put 
their  cruel  claws  in  them  and  bite  them. 
Look  at  the  straw  man !  He  has  lost  part  of 
an  arm.  Look  at  poor  Mother  Hubbard  way 
over  in  the  corner  alone.  Where  is  her  dog? 
He  is  gone.    Now  she  is  alone." 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  said  John,  "but  what 
are  these  animals  called?" 

The  little   Corporal  took  a  step   forward 
and  said,   "Mice.      It  makes    me  shiver  to 
think  of  the  horrors  these  poor  toys  have  suf- 
fered.   They  are  safe  now.    We  will  stay  up 
«and  guard  them  all  night." 

"I  will  help  too.  I  will  put  a  trap  in  here 
Jand  kitty  will  come  and  drive  them  away, 
j\and  you  poor  soldiers  can  rest." 

"Eight  shoulder,  forward  march,"  shouted 
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the  Captain,  and  the  little  Corporal  stepped     be  careful  not  to  drop  any  crumbs,  to  draw 
into  line  and  started  to  march.     They  went     the  mice." 


up  and  down,  and  back  and  forth. 

"  Here's  your  supper,"  cried  John's 
mother.  "Look  at  these  tin  soldiers  all  over 
the  floor!     Sit  up  and  eat  your  supper,  and 


"Yes,  I  will,"  cried  John  looking  at  the 
little  tin  Corporal,  "I'll  be  so  careful  and 
not  drop  a  single  crumb." 

Ellen  Seeland,  1921. 


Jim's  Love  Letter 


Jim,  when  home  in  V.  S.  A. 
Received  a  letter  every  day, 
Written  by  a  pretty  Monde, 
Of  whom  Jim  was  mighty  fond. 

These  letters  were  so  full  of  "slush," 
That  when  Jim  read  them  he  would  blush, 
And  hide  them  in  his  bureau  drawer, 
Lest  someone  else  should  read — and  roar. 

And  when  at  last,  war  was  declared 
On  Kaiser  Bill  and  those  who  dared 
To  try  to  "beat  up"  Uncle  Sam, 
Jim  joined  the  army  like  a  man. 

And  pretty  soon  he  went  to  France, 
With  others  in  the  khaki  pants; 
And  there  he  went  into  a  trench, 
To  keep  the  Germans  from  the  French. 

A  letter  he  received  one  morn, 
Which  straightway  from  his  hands  was  torn, 
And  fought  for,  pulled  and  thrown  around, 
By  khaki  boys,  piled  in  a  mound. 


They  all  were  eager  for  home  news, 
But  in  this  scramble  they  did  lose; 
For  pretty  blondes  no  news  do  write, 
But  "slushy  stuff"  with  all  their  might. 

And  yet,  they  read  it — "fore  and  aft" — 
And  then  they  laughed — and  laughed — and 

laughed — 
At  "dearie,"  "love"  and  other  slush, 
While  Jim's  face  wore  a  beet-red  blush. 

And  when  he  got  the  pieces  back, 

He  shoved  them  in  his  Bed  Cross  pack. 

That  night,  he  tried  by  star-shell  Ught, 

To  fix  and  read  the  pieces  right.  \ 

Alas!  in  scrambling  for  the  news, 
The  boys  had  rubbed  out  all  the  clues, 
So  that  he  could  not  read  a  bit, 
But  shoved  them  back  into  his  kit. 

And  now,  he's  waiting  for  the  end 
Of  this  big  fight,  so  he  can  wend 
His  way  to  home,  and  to  his  blonde, 
Of  whom  he  was  so  very  fond. 

Herbert  Fitton,  1920. 


Christmas 

(Past,  Present  and  Future) 

Since  this  great  country  went  to  war  Before  it  was  a  grand,  good  day 

And  sent  her  sons  across  the  sea,  With  ne'er  a  worry,  doubt  nor  care, 

The  thought  of  what  she's  fighting  for  But  now— how  can  we  be  so  gay 

Makes  Christmas  different  to  me.  While  they  are  fighting  "over  there?' 

Let's  hope  the  war  will  soon  be  o'er 
And  all  our  boys  come  home  again, 
When  we'll  return  to  days  of  yore 
And  have  peace  back  among  all  men. 
.  •  •       Karl  French,  1921. 
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Mr*  Snidenfeldt's  Burglar  Alarm 


Mr.  Snidenfeldt  hurried  home  late  one  af- 
ternoon in  August,  with  a  flushed  counten- 
ance and  excited  mien.  He  wasted  no  for- 
malities of  greeting  with  his  wife,  but  im- 
mediately said,  'My  dear,  in  this  morning's 
paper  it  explains  how  anyone  can  stop  the 
atrocities  of  burglary  that  have  been  enacted 
within  the  past  week." 

"How?"  gasped  his  astonished  spouse. 

"Why,  it's  perfectly  simple,"  said  Mr. 
S.  "All  you  have  to  do  it  to  place  a  flat- 
iron  and  skillet  upon  the  door,  and  when  the 
burglar  opens  it  the  flat-iron  will  fall  upon 
his  head,  and  the  skillet  upon  the  floor,  thus 
waking  the  inmates  of  the  house  being  bur- 
glarized.   Shall  we  do  it?" 

Mrs.  S.  assented.  So  that  night  they 
placed  upon  every  door  in  the  house  a  flat- 
iron  and  a  frying  pan,  and  Mr.  S.  put  his 
six-shooter  under  his  pillow.  Everything 
thus  accounted  for,  they  went  to  sleep  with 
a  delicious  feeling  of  security. 

About  midnight  a  clang  and  clash  broke 
the  stillness,  and  Mrs.  S.  dove  under  the  bed- 
clothes. 

"Wha— what  is  that?"  shrieked  Mr.  S. 
grabbing  his  .44  from  under  the  pillow  as  a 
clash,    clang,    thud,    and    a   howl    from   the 


agonized  burglar  proclaimed  that  another 
alarm  had  been  sprung. 

Mr.  S.  with  an  inhuman  screech,  fired  the 
six  barrels  of  his  revolver  in  six  different 
directions,  accompanying  each  shot  with  a 
shriek.  And  then  finding  that  he  could  not 
fire  any  more,  he  immediately  sprang  out  of 
the  window,  and  fell  into  the  back  yard  with 
a  sprained  ankle. 

Meanwhile  the  police  were  aroused  by  the 
shots  and  came  rushing  in.  One  patrolman, 
mistaking  the  hat-rack  for  the  burglar,  al- 
most demolished  it  with  his  club,  and  when 
it  fell  on  him,  he  implored  it  to  "have  mercy 
on  him"  and  leave  him  alone.  And  another, 
passing  through  an  unsprung  door,  received 
the  full  benefit  of  the  flat-iron,  and  was  im- 
mediately taken  to  the  hospital  with  a  frac- 
tured skull. 

At  last  a  shout  from  the  parlor  announced 
that  the  burglar  was  found.  Sure  enough — 
he  was  lying  full  length  under  the  couch, 
trembling  with  terror,  with  his  tail  tucked 
between  his  legs. 

Mr.  Snidenfeldt  had  forgotten  to  put  Fido 
outdoors. 

Lawrence  Griswold,  1921. 


The  Triumph  of  Faith 


The  sea  stretched  out,  a  ruffled  sheet  of 
blue,  in  the  sunlight.  Where  it  met  the  sky 
a  purple  haze  blurred  the  horizon.  A  schooner 
was  moving  out  beyond  the  point. 

When  it  had  become  a  speck  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  girl  turned  reluctantly  and  hur- 
ried across  the  sand  to  her  home  at  the  edge 
of  the  beach.  Her  eyes  were  troubled,  for  in 
the  house  her  father  hung  between  life  and 
death,  and  on  the  schooner  her  brother  was 
departing  on  a  fishing  trip.  He  had  promised 


to  be  back  by  Sunday.  But  she  sighed  as 
she  went  into  the  house. 

Saturday  morning  the  sun  rose  unseen. 
Dark  clouds  raced  across  the  sky,  the  mer- 
cury fell,  the  wind  raged,  and  lashed  the 
waves  to  fury.  By  night  the  ocean  was  a 
maelstrom  of  death. 

Out  of  the  little  house  Agnes  slipped  and 
fought  her  way  through  the  storm  to  the 
rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  beach.  Her  father 
was  worse,  and  was  calling  for  Tom,  but  Tom 
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had  not  come.  "When  the  Sea  Gull  was  men-  "When  she  awoke  the  sun  was  shining  in 
tioned,  old  seamen  shook  their  heads.  Lights  upon  her.  She  went  to  her  father's  bed- 
shone  from  the  tiny  church.  room. 

The  villagers  had  gathered  there  to  pray  "Sh!      He's    asleep!"    her    mother    cau- 

for  the  fishermen.  tioned. 

The  girl  shuddered  as  she  thought  of  the  The  girl  went  to  the  window<    The  sea  and 

ugly  rocks   at   the   point.     But  surely   Tom  sky  were  clear  blue      Even  as  she  lookedj  a 

would  be  spared  to  them!    If  he  would  only  schooner    glided,    phantom-like,    around    the 

come  in  time !    The  shrieking  winds  bore  her  point     She  retUrned  to  the  bedroom, 

prayer  aloft.    A  long  time  she  clung  to  the  «Mother!»  she  whispered  joyously.  "He's 

rocks,  and  peered  out  into  the  blackness  of  gafe     The  <gea  Guiy  ig  back,„ 
the   crashing   breakers.      At  last,   exhausted 

she  crept  into  the  house  and,  drenched  to  the  Edith  Kraus,  1921. 
skin,  fell  asleep  on  the  floor. 


A  Christmas  In  The  Trenches 

Through  the  gray  cloud  of  mist  comes  the 

.  cannon's  dull  roar, 
The  shriek  of  a  shell  in  the  night, 
Waist-deep  in  the  mud,  and  the  red  stream 

of  gore, 
Stand  those  who  will  fight  for  the  right. 

Yet  in  the  hearts  of  these  hrutes  of  great 

tattles, 
Comes  a  radiance  of  holier  light, 
They,  slaves  of  war  and  hound  with  great 

shackles, 
Feel  the  awed  presence  of  a  new-horn  Christ. 

It  is   Christmas  Eve  in  this  land  of  great 

sorrow, 
The  monsters  of  steel  are  quite  still, 
Because  of  the  thought,  of  a  golden  tomorrow 
When  man  wishes  his  rival  good  will. 

The  flickering  light  of  the  camp  fire  is  dying, 
The  moon  rises  over  some  new-made  grave, 
Far  away  from  hate  and  war's  hrutal  crying, 
Is  the  figure  of  Christ,  come  to  save. 

•  Then  hail  the  great  day  of  hearts  all  rejoic- 
ing, 
When  man  hanished  hate  and  ill-will, 
While  the  figure  of  Christ,  a  figure  eternal, 
Sways  a  proud  world  with  His  radiance  still. 
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A  Soliloquy  of  a  Small  Boy  in  a  Grocery  Store 


Say,  misterman,  I  want  a  half  a  pound  of 
walnuts.  Ma's  going  to  make  a  cake.  Gee, 
you'd  otter  eat  one  of  the  cakes  she  makes, 
they're  swell.  You  know  she  make  one  of 
these  big  white  cakes  with  frosting  that  'ud 
melt  in  your  mouth.  I  kin  taste  it  now.  "What 
else  do  you  put  in  a  cake?  I've  forgotten 
what  she  sent  me  after.  Say  Mrs.  Smith 
what  do  you  put  in  a  cake,  this  man  here 
doesn't  know.  I  think  it's  terrible  stubborn 
not  to  know  what  you  put  in  a  cake.  I  do 
all  but  what  she  told  me  to  get  and  I  can't 
think  of  that  to  save  me.  Do  you  know  ma 
mixes  cakes  the  funniest,  she  dips  in  one 
thing  and  then  something  else,  until  I  should- 
n't think  she'd  be  able  to  tell  what  she  had 
put  in  and  what  she  hadn't..  .  Oh  I  know 
what  I  want,  a  gallon  of  vinegar  and  ma  told 
me  to  tell  you  to  send  that  up  to  the  house. 
She  said  that  I  didn't  have  to  carry  it,  if  I 
had    too    much    other    to    carry.     Oh,  no    it 


wasn  't  that  that  I  was  going  to  carr}^ ;  it  was 
some  oranges.  I  want  a  dozen  oranges. 
What's  this  over  here  in  the  can,  looks  like 
candy,  is  it?  Why  don't  you  answer  me,  am 
I  so  small  that  you  can't  see  me  or  what?  I 
want  a  loaf  of  bread.  You  can't  hear  me. 
Well  I  can't  yell  my  lungs  out.  Ma  says  they 
aren't  very  good  anyway.  Let's  see,  she  told 
me  six  things  and  I  can't  remember  "half  of 
them.  Oh,  yes,  she  told  me  I  could  have  a  pen- 
ny's  worth  of  candy,  if  I  wanted  it.  And  of 
course  I  didn't.  I  want  a  cent's  worth  of 
this.  How  much  do  I  get  for  a  cent?  Ten. 
That's  slick.  I'll  have  a  penny's  worth  of 
them,  then.  What  did  ma  ever  tell  me  to  get 
so  many  things  for.  You  say  you  don't  know 
what  they  are,  well,  neither  do  I.  Well,  see- 
ing as  you  Avon't  tell  me  what  I  want,  I'll 
go  down  to  Blake's  and  get  them  to  tell  me. 
So  long. 

Ethelle  M.  Cleale,  1920. 


A  Model  Secretary's  Report 


Wednesday,  November  21,  1917  A.  D. 

The  English  N3  group  of  literary  genii 
assembled  in  the  airy  and  spacious  Apart- 
ment 27  of  Quincy  High  School  at  the  cus- 
tomary time,  Miss  Seymour  officiating.  The 
aforesaid  apartment  was  graced  by  the 
presence  of  all  members. 

The  secretary's  account  for  the  day  pre- 
vious was  vocalized,  rectified,  corroborated. 
and  deposited  in  ' '  Class  History. ' '  Chapters 
XIII,  XIV,  and  XV  of  George  Eliot's  uni- 
versally famous  masterpiece,  ' '  Silas  Marner ' ' 
were  thoroughly  elucidated  by  the  students,;/ 
with    the    indispensable    assistance    of    Miss1 


Seymour.  To  test  our  ineffable  literary  sus- 
ceptibility, Miss  Seymour  allowed  us  ten 
minutes  to  write  a  theme  treating  with 
"Silas'  Discovery  of  the  Theft." 

By  the  time  that  we  gather  together  again 
we  shall  have  probed  and  comprehended  the 
next  three  chapters  of  "Silas  Marner." 

After      numerous      "au      revoirs"      and 
we   separated   until  the   next   as- 

Gratuitously   yielded, 
Walter  O'Brien, 

Secretary. 


' '  adieus, ' ' 
sembly. 
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"I  Can't 


tt 


One  of  the  most  noticable  faults  which  is 
besetting  the  young  men  and  the  young  wo- 
men of  the  twentieth  century  is  the  wide- 
spread use  of  the  expression  "I  can't." 

Ask  the  child  to  do  his  duty,  obey  his 
parents,  "I  can't,"  says  he.  Ask  the  scholar 
to  prepare  to  take  his  place  among  the  men 
of  the  world  by  concentrating  himself  on  his 
studies  now  the  most  important  epioch  in  his 
life.  "I  can't,"  he  answers.  Ask  the  young 
men  and  young  women  engaged  in  earning 
their  own  living  why  they  do  not  save.  "I 
can't."  they  answer,  preferring  to  spend  all 
for  things  which  they  can  enjoy  at  present 
rather  than  looking  ahead  and  providing  for 
the  future. 

The  fact  is  we  leave  these  things  unat- 
tempted  and  therefore  do  not  discover  the 


beauty  and  merit  of  resolution  and  determin- 
ation. 

Aesop  tells  us  of  a  wagoner  whose  heavy 
cart  had  got  fastened  in  a  slough.  He  called 
upon  Hercules  for  help.  But  Hercules  told 
him  to  apply  his  bodily  strength  to  extricate 
him  and  his  wagon  from  difficulty.  If  the 
wagoner  had  said,  "Good  Hercules,  I  can't," 
his  cart  would,  for  all  Hercules  would  have 
done  for  him,  have  remained  in  the  slough 
till  this  time. 

"I  can't"  is  the  apology  of  the  lazjT  man. 
He  who  answers,  "I  can't,"  to  a  request  be- 
trays at  once  the  greatest  weakness  of  human 
nature.  Industry  and  perseverance  can  ef- 
fect everything  but  the  reformation  of  a 
drunkard  and  the  cultivation  of  a  quicksand. 

Theodore  Nixon,  1918. 


The  Sugar  Quest 


There  was  a  lump  of  sugar  once 
With  coat  as  white  as  snow, 
And  everywhere  that  sugar  went 
The  crowd  was  sure  to  go.  , 

They  hunted  it, from  store  to  store, 
A  pound  or  move  to  ouy, 
But  in  each  place  were  greeted  with 
The  old,  familiar  cry. 

"No  sugar  now — perhaps  next  week" 
But  still  they  lingered  near, 
The  prospect  of  a  sweetless  meal 
Had  filled  their  souls  with  fear. 

But  after  many  sweetless  days 
They  did  economize, 
And  now  the  household  motto  is 
"It  pays  to  Hooverize." 

Marion  Hallett.,  1920. 
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One  of  the  Busy  Throng 


"Goodness,  Susie,  tell  that  conductor  to  needles  is  in  your  bag?  Dear  me,  so  much 
stop  the  car;  this  is  our  stop.  Dear  me,  I've  bother.  Oh  you  have  it.  All  right  my  dear, 
dropped  a  stitch.  Just  one  minute  conduc-  I'm  coming.  Oh  pardon  me,  sir,  your  feet 
tor,  it  is  so  annoying  to  drop  a  stitch  right  are  a  trine  too  large  for  the  aisle  anyway, 
in  the  middle  of  a  row.  There !  all  right  now  Thank  you  so  much,  conductor,  what  is  your 
Susie,  I  have  it.  Thank  you  so  much,  con-  number  ?  Oh  yes,  thank  you.  I  suppose  you  '11 
ductor,  for  holding  the  car  for  me.  Yes,  for  be  joining  the  army  soon  and  I'll  knit  you  a 
my  son,  you  know,  he  is  studying  at  Platts-  nice  warm  sweater.  Yes,  it  is  very  interest- 
burg  to  become  an  officer.  Yes,  thank  you  ing  work.  Oh  dear,  where  is  my  knitting  bag  ? 
so  much.  Oh  dear,  just  one  minute,  please,  Oh  yes,  how  stupid  of  me,  right  here  on  my 
I've  dropped  one  of  my  needles  in  the  car  arm.  Thank  you  so  much.  Goodness,  Susie, 
somewhere.  Dear  me,  how  annoying.  Yes,  your  face  is  quite  red,  what's  the  matter,  and 
if  you  please,  right  up  there  in  the  front  seat,  what  do  you  suppose  made  everyone  in  the 
It  isn  't  there  ?  Now  where  could  it  have  gone  ?  car  so  amused  ? " 
Susie,   where  are  you?     See  if  one  of  my  Agnes  A.  Jennings,  '18. 


Maggie  OTlynn 

Maggie  O'Flynn  because  she  was  thin 
Thought  that  she  should  get  married  ag'in. 
She    gazed    on    Tom    Flaherty,    winked    at 

McGraw 
And  put  an  ad.  in  the  "Morning  Staw." 
She  picked  on  a  man  from  the  wooly  West, 
For  of  the  replies,  she  liked  his  the  best. 
His  name  was  Pat  Murphy,  his  home  in  St. 

Paul, 
Of  relations  he  said  that  he  had  none  at  all. 

They  were  married  of  course  by  Father  Mc- 
Dove 

And  for  two  years  lived  together  in  love. 

But  when  searching  his  clothes  to  find  some 
cash 

She  learned  to  her  horror,  his  name  it  was 
Nash. 

'Twas  the  same  old  "gayucher"  she'd  mar- 
ried before 

And  left  divorced  twenty  years  or  more. 

Trescott  T.  Abele,  '19. 
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Dusty 


Oh  yes  I  We  had  a  great  walk  from  Tiver- 
ton to  Little  Comptou.  The  roads  hadn't 
had  a  drop  of  rain  on  them  for  a  month  and 
I  felt  as  if  I  hadn't  had  a  drop  of  water -for 
a  year.  The  farmers  said  that  they  reckoned 
it  was  a  little  mite  dusty  and  I  told  them  if 
anybody  said  dusty  to  me  again,  he  was  going 
to  land  in  a  hospital.  I  was  trudging 
through  dust  up  to  my  ankles  and  my  blue 
suit  looked  like  one  of  the  suits  of  an  ash- 


man. My  face  had  a  dry,  sticky  feeling. 
In  fact  I  was  enveloped  in  gray,  but  was 
feeling  bine.  My  throat  was  parched  and 
my  black  hair  was  turning  gray.  The  green 
leaves  of  the  trees  had  turned  gray  and  gray 
grasshoppers  were  hopping  along  the  road 
and  men  with  gray  overalls  were  in  the  fields. 
I  reached  Little  Comptou  with  gray  hair 
and  a  beautiful  grouch. 

Irving  Jacksox.  1920. 


A  Hot  Day 


It  was  hot.  fearfully  hot!  Not  a  breath 
of  air  was  stirring.  A  hazy  mist  hung  low 
around  the  horizon.  The  sun.  which  was 
now  high  in  the  heavens,  beat  down  upon 
the  large  expanse  of  fields.  The  cows  had 
long  since  ceased  grazing  and  were  now  ly- 
ing in  the  shade,  chewing  their  cuds  and 
waving  their  tails  vigorously  in  an  attempt 
to  ward  off  the  flies  that  molested  them.     In 


the  farmyard,  the  ducks  were  enjoying 
themselves  swimming  lazily  in  a  large  pool. 
Rover  lay  in  the  shade,  panting,  with  his 
LongUe  hanging  out  of  his  mouth.  Only  the 
sound  of  a  locust  broke  the  silence.  Far 
away  in  the  west  a  dark  cloud  which  was 
rising  gave  promise  of  relief  from  the  ter- 
rific heat. 

Mabel  Roache,  '18. 


Mother's  Present 

(An  Imagist  Poem) 


Cold  was  the  night,  dark  and  dreary, 
Along  the  dark  alley  way  walked  little  John. 

tired  and  weary. 
How  long  had  he  saved  his  pennies? 
How  long  had  he  been  without  candy? 
Tonight   h<    would   buy   mother,   the   dearest 

mother  on  earth, 
A  siring  of  beads,  rose  scented,  or  a  big  and 

shining  pur* 

i)      into  tin  crowded  square  he  went, 
As  if  ]>'   were  a  boy  twice  his  age, 


Into  the  small  novelty  shop  owned  by  Miss 

Lucy  Trent. 
"  Well/ young  man,"  said  she,  <{how  are  you 

this  Christmas  Eve?'' 
"I  am  fine,  hope  you  arc  the  same,"  replied 

John,  much  pleased. 
"1  came  to  buy  mother  a  Christmas  present 

that  she  mil  like  and  keep." 
A  few  minutes  later  on  the  street  again. 
With  mother's  present  under  his  arm. 

Ruth  E.  Wilmore,  1921. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE 


DEBATING  SOCIETY 


The  opening  meeting  of  the  Debating  So- 
ciety for  the  year  1917-18,  was  held  in  room 
13,  Wednesday,  September  26  at  7  :30  P.  M. 
As. the  officers  had  not  been  elected,  Mr.  Lun- 
din  acted  in  the  capacity  of  chairman.  The 
affairs  of  the  clnb  were  discussed,  and  the 
members  were  urged  to  improve  the  society 
and  make  the  year  a  successful  one  from  all 
standpoints.  The  election  for  the  half  year 
was  then  taken  up  and  the  results  were  as 
follows : 

President — Gesmer 
Vice-President — Markham 
Secretary — Nixon 
Assistant  Secretary — Dimmick 
Treasurer — Taylor 

Question  Committee — Weymouth,   Gesmer, 
and  Nicholson. 

Membership  Committee— Mr.  Lundin,  Nix- 
on, Walters,  Dimmick,  and  Markham. 

Nominating    Committee — Gesmer,    Taylor, 
George,  Nixon  and  Dimmick. 

Entertainment  Committee — Nixon,  Walters 
and  Nicholson. 

Historical  Committee — Taylor,  George  and 
Walters. 

After  determining  what  method  should  be 
used  in  regard  to,  admitting  new  members, 
Waite,  iCurtin,  McBrayne,  Nichols,  Earle  and 
Blanchard  were  admitted  to  the  society.  Be- 
fore adjourning,  Gesmer  and  Walters  were 
selected  to  prepare  special  topics  for  the  fol- 
lowing meeting. 

On  the  evening  of  October  10,  at  the  regu- 
lar hour,  the  Debating  Club  assembled  in  room 
13.  An  explanation  regarding  the  duties  of 
the  various  officers  was  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent. For  the  debate  two  weeks  from  that 
date  the  appointees  were :  (Affirmative)  Cur- 
tin,  Weymouth  and  Blanchard;  (negative) 
Nicholson,  Walters  and  Taylor;  the  subject: 
"Resolved   that   the   United   States   Govern- 


ment should  grant  uniform  pensions  to  all '■. 
citizens  of  sixty  and  over : ' '  the  reader,  J.  W.. 
Earle.  For  the  debate  on  November  7,  Nixon, 
Nichols  and  Markham  were  chosen  to  defend; 
the  affirmative;  George,  Dimmick,  and  Mc- 
Brayne,* the  negative,  with  Waite  as  reader. 
The  topic  is:  "Resolved  that' aliens  should  be 
subject  to  the  draft/''  The  meeting  termin- 
ated with  a  very  amusing  reading  by  Earle. 
Ring,  Abele,  Dodge,  and  Forsyth  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  club. 

A  special  meeting  took  place  in  room  34 
after  school,  on  October  25,  at  which  the  res- 
ignation of  Walters  was  accepted,  and  Palmer 
was  voted  into  the  society. 

Perhaps  the  longest  session  ever  held'  by 
the  club  occurred  November  7,  at  the  usual 
hour.      The    disputants   were:    (Affirmative^) 
Nichols,    Nixon,    and   Markham;    (Negative) 
McBrayne,    Dimmick,    and    George,    and  the 
question,  "Resolved  that  aliens  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  draft."    A  unanimous  decision  was 
returned  in  favor  of  the  affirmative.     A  mo- 
tion was  passed  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  arrange  some  interscholastic  debates;  the 
committee    consists    of    Weymouth,    Curtin, 
Nicholson,   McBrayne,    and  Markham.     Fol- 
lowing this,  Mr.  Collins  addressed  the  society. 
He  commended  the  members  for  their  interest 
in  the  debate  and  urged  all  to  acquire  the 
ability  to  express  their  views  upon  any  par- 
ticular   subject.       Continuing,    the    speaker 
stated  that  there  should  be  more  debates  with 
other  schools  than  there  have  been  in  the  past. 
Mr.    Nickerson    advised    the    members    to 
speak  without  the  aid  of  papers.     He  said 
.  that    ability   in    elocution    could   not  be    ob- 
tained by  adhering  to  the  written  document. 
He  urged  the  club,  in  conclusion,  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  assist  Mr.  Collins  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  debaters,  on  November  21,  on  the  topic 
pertaining  to  the  entrance  of  aliens  to  this 
country  were :  Shaw,  Abele',  and  Dodge  on  tHe 
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affirmative;  and  Gesmer,  King,  and  Forsyth 
on  the  negative.  The  affirmative  received  the 
decision.  Mr.  Collins  gave  some  good  advice 
to  the  club,  and  asked  the  club  to  go  into  the 
State  House  before  the  year  is  over.  A  chal- 
lenge was  received  from  Chelsea  High  to  ar- 
range a  debate,  and  the  committee  on  inter- 
scholastic  debates  was  given  the  power  to 
confer  with  Chelsea. 

The  members  admitted  were :  Wester,  Carl- 
son, and  Banks. 

THALIA  CLUB 


Outdoors      Committee — Eleanor     Phillips, 
Dorothy  Robertson,  and  Dorothea  Joyce. 


The  Thalia  Club  held  a  meeting  in  Sept- 
ember   at    which    the    admission    of    fifteen 
Junior  girls  was  announced.     They  are: 
Lucy  Bagg  Olgo  Kiiskila 

Helen  Eaton  Ruth  McGrath 

Margaret  Griffin  Martha  Pynny 

Florence  Hoagland      Dorothy  Robertson 
Anna  Haugh  Anna  Rosenberg 

Gladys  Horte  Suzanna  Sweeney 

Dorothea  Joyce  Jennie  Swenson 

Lempi  Seppala 

To  fill  two  Senior  vacancies  Eleanor  Phil- 
lips and  Louise  Hodge  were  voted  into  the 
club. 

The  Junior  Initiation  Party  was  held  at 
Faxon  Park  on  Thursday,  September  27. 
After  two  bonfires  were  made,  each  junior 
amused  the  seniors  by  performing  some  kind 
of  a  stunt.  The  girls  prepared  a  welcome 
repast  for  themselves,  and  at  about  7 :00  P.  M. 
they  gathered  around  the  fires  to  sing  songs, 
and  then  started  for  home. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  for  the  pres- 
ent year  took  place  on  October  8.  The  re- 
sults follow: 

President — Marjorie  Leach 

Vice-President — Ruth  McGrath 

Secretary — Regina  La  Tour 

Treasurer — Helena  Buckley 

Dramatic  Committee — Florence  Hoagland, 
Esther  Jackson,  and  Edna  Mellish. 

Literary  Committee — Gladys  Irwin,  Mar- 
garet Griffin,  and  Agnes  Waddell. 


MUSIC 

Nothing  definite  in  regard  to  this  year's 
High  School  Orchestra  has,  as  yet,  been  ac- 
complished. 

For  the  year  1917-1918  the  Girls'  Glee 
Club  is  made  up  of  the  following:  Martha 
Pynny,  Lillian  Craig,  Ruth  Murphy,  Anna 
Irvine,  Eleanor  Phillips,  Esther  Jackson, 
Marion  Ladd,  Katherine  Finn,  Lillian  Jones, 
Helen  Lawry,  Dorothea  Joyce,  .Miriam  Nel- 
son, Madeleine  Marker,  Esther  Phillips, 
Mabel  Roache,  Amy  Blomquist,  Louise 
Hodge,  Edna  Howrula,  Edna  Campbell, 
Doris  Tyler,  Doris  Turner,  Mabel  Bishop, 
Lois  Kemp,  Sadie  Files,  and  Elizabeth 
Trumper. 

The  mixed  Glee  Club  consists  of : 


(Sopranos) 

(Altos) 

Miss  Phillips 

Miss  Delorey 

Irvine 

' '      Roache 

' '      Jones 

Turner 

' '      Nelson 

Kemp 

' '      Murphy 

Campbell 

' '      Lawry 

Blomquist 

(Tenors) 

(Basses) 

D.  Blake 

W.  Torry 

Haskins 

H.  Waite 

Simmons 

A..  Dolan 

Johnson 

E.  Robbie 

S.  Robinson 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Christmas  Concert  this  year  will  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  in  years  past.  The  services  of 
Miss  Hazel  Clark  have  been  secured,  as  vio- 
linist and  soloist  for  the  occasion.  In  addi- 
tion there  will  be  French  Christmas  carols, 
sung  in  French,  by  members  of  the  French 
Department;  Latin  hymns  by  members  of 
the  Latin  Department,  and  English  carols 
by  both  the  Girls'  and  Mixed  Glee  Clubs. 
The  affair  will  be  under  the  able  supervision 
of  Miss  Howes. 
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LATIN  CLUB 


The  election  of  officers  for  1917-1918,  took 
place  in  the  hall  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  results  follow : 

Consul — Curtin 

Aediles — Miss  Waterman,  W.  Blake  and 
Hedges 

Secretary — Miss  Roache 

Treasurer — Fitton 

A  Hallowe'en  Party  was  held  in  the  school, 
on  the  afternoon  of  November  2.  A  Vestal 
Virgin  Dance  opened  the  exercises;  Mabel 
Roache  and  Mary  Waterman  each  received 
a  beautiful  flower,  after  being  adjudged  the 
best  dancers.  Following  was  "Caesar's 
Ghost"  a  brief  speech,  very  ably  presented, 
in  Latin,  by  Abele.  The  Misses  Page,  Zel- 
lar,  and  Galleher  were  initiated  into  the  club. 
Refreshments  were  served,  after  which  ev- 
eryone enjoyed  a  Virginia  Reel.  The  affair 
concluded  with  an  address  entitled  "Fare- 
well" given,  remarkably  well,  by  Weymouth. 


SCHOOL 

The  entire  school  went  to  the  hall  the  fifth 
period  oh  Wednesday,  October,  24.  After 
saluting  the  Flag  and  singing  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  the  assembly  was  addressed 
by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Sheahan,  respectively. 
Mr.  Hall  requested  everyone,  whether  young 
or  old,  to  support  the  government  in  its  hour 
of  need.  He  explained  what  a  Liberty  Bond 
is,  and  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
in  purchasing  Bonds  we  are  not  giving  our 
money  to  the  government,  but  merely  lending 
it  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  Sheahan,  author  of  "A  Volunteer 
Poilu ' '  who  has  seen  actual  service  in  France, 
interested  his  audience  by  enlightening 
them  upon  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  warring  nations.  He  said 
that  we  are  very  fortunate  in  fighting  for 
such  a  cause,  after  which  he  read  an  ode, 
written  by  one  of  his  college  acquaintances. 

The  school  assembled  in  the  hall  on  the 


morning  of  October  29,  and  was  compli- 
mented for  evincing  such  interest  when 
Messrs.  Sheahan  and  Hall  spoke  on  the  pre- 
ceding Wednesday.  It  was  stated  that  an 
endeavor  will  be  made  to  obtain  some  other 
speakers  if  it  is /possible  to  do  so.  Amateur 
photographers,  who  desire  to  compete  for 
prices  were  asked  to  prepare  pictures  on 
specified  localities  along  the  contemplated 
Plymouth  Highway,  and  present  them  to  Mr. 
Collins.  After  the  girls  passed  to  their  rec- 
itation rooms,  Mr.  French  spoke  upon  the 
plan  of  forming  class  football  teams.  The 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores  were  to  form  one 
team,  and  each  of  the  upper  classes  an  in- 
dividual eleven,  the  winning  team  to  be  ad- 
judged the  champion  of  the  school.  Coaches 
were  named  for  each  team  and  arrangements 
made  for  practice  work. 

Mr.  Collins  called  a  meeting  on  November 
5.  The  school  was  asked  to  attend  the  com- 
ing football  game  with  Milton.  More  infor- 
mation regarding  former  attendants  of 
Quincy  High  was  requested,  as  well  as  the 
names  of  those  not  already  acknowledged  on 
the  bulletin  board.  Turning  to  the  subject 
of  courtesy,  Mr.  Collins  said  that  every 
speaker  since  he  has  been  principal  has 
spoken  of  the  appreciative  attitude  of  the 
audience.  Courtesy  was  advocated,  not  only 
for  use  upon  the  streets  but  also  in  the  class- 
rooms where  it  is  so  often  lacking. 

Surely  these  suggestions  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. Let  us  do  our  best  in  this  matter 
and  thus  set  a  good  example  for  others. 

An  illustrated  lecture  was  given  in  the  hall 
on  Monday  evening,  November  5,  by  Law- 
rence Kitchell  upon  "Glacier  Park.".  Al- 
though there  was  no  admission,  a  collection 
amounting  to  $66  was  taken  up;  this  will  be 
disbursed  by  the  Associated  Charities. 

On  the  9th  of  November  Mr.  Flinner  of 
Huntington  School,  Boston,  spoke  to  the  boys 
in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hi 
the  present  war.  He  impressed  upon  them 
the  scope  of  the  conflict,  and  urged  all  to 
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aid  in  the  work  by  earning,  and  contributing 
the  sum  of  $10  to  the  organization  before 
April  1.  The  allotment  for  the  boys  of  the 
country  was  set  at  $1,000,000. 

The  commercial  geography  classes  of  this 
school  held  in  room  4,  an  exhibition  on  the 
Conservation  of  Foods.  The  object  was  to 
bring  the  school  into  closer  co-operation  with 
the  home  and  to  exchange  ideas  as  to  how 
we,  the  pupils  of  Quincy  High  School,  can 
help  win  the  war  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  display  varied  from  substitutes  for 
meat  to  substitutes  for  fats,  from  Boston 
Baked  Beans  to  Mazola,  a  corn  oil  product. 

Besides  exhibits  of  both  raw  and  cooked 
products,  of  potato  flour  and  apple  pies 
sweetened  with  Karo  syrup,  there  were  at- 
tractive posters  setting  forth  the  necessity 
of  food  economy  and  recipes  of  mone}*  sav- 
ing value. 

The  exhibit  was  worthy  of  consideration 
and  those  who  viewed  it,  could  not  have 
used  their  time  to  a  better  advantage. 

Doris  L.  Millard. 

A  chapter  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  be- 
ing instituted  in  the  school  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  American  Red  Cross  Society.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  have  each  student  contribute  a 
small  sum. of  money,  and  to  stimulate  activi- 
ties by  which  the  Red  Cross  will  benefit.  The 
girls  will  unite  with  the  Woodward  Institute 
girls,  and  devote  some  of  their  time  to  pre- 
paring Red  Cross  supplies. 

In  this  school  the  work  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  following  committee :  Miss 
Leamy,  chairman.  Miss  Thompson,  Miss 
Bnshnell.  Miss  Shaw  and  Miss  Wavle,  and 
one  girl  from  each  class.  It  is  very  pleasing 
to  note  that  the  school  has  responded  very 
generously,  in  this  movement,  not  only  in 
donating  money  but  also  in  promising  to  do- 
nate time.  In  regard  to  the  latter  the  girls 
are  especially  to  be  commended. 


The  students  deserving  honorable  mention 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  are : 


(1918) 
Alma  Lawry   . 
Esther  Jackson 
Arthur  Carino 
Royal  "Weymouth 

(1919) 
Trescott  Abele 
Harriet  Barbour 
Glad}Ts  Horte 

(1921) 
Paul  Akin 
Harriet  Couch 
Elizabeth  Ryder 


John  Preti 
Suzanna  Sweeney 

(1920) 
Catharine  Casey     ■ 
William  Couch 
John  Holden 
Hilda  Cedarstrom 
Herbert  Pitton 
William  Jenness 

Edmond  Campbell 
John  Lane 
.  Bessie  Smith 


Bertha  Wight 

We  welcome  to  the  school  the  following 
new  members  of  the  faculty:  Misses  Helen 
FitzGerald,  Florence  Whittemore,  Edith  C. 
Johnson.  Sarah  Sweet,  Sarah  Damon,  Arline 
Morgan,  Lucy  Page,  'Anna  L.'  Bates,  and  Mr. 
Paul  S.  Xickerson.  "At  the  same  time  we 
keenly  regret  that  the  Misses  Fallis,  Coch- 
rane, O'Brien,  Hunter,  Brant,  and  Mr. 
Fuller  are  no  longer  with  us. 

The  school  library  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved since  the  close  of  school  last  June. 
Not  only  have  more  books  and  magazines 
been  added,  but  we  have  a  trained  librarian, 
Miss  Anna  L.  Bates,  who  is  always  ready  and 
willing  to  assist  us.  Not  every  school  has 
a  .library  ecpial  to  ours.  Let  us  show  our 
appreciation  by  making  use  of  it  when  pos- 
sible. 

The  football  collection,  taken  up  early  in 
September,  amounted  to  $86.37.  .  Room  28 
contributed  $6.80;  room  26,  $5.75,  and  room 
29,  $5.35.  The  total  for  last  year  was  $113.91, 
and  room  29  led  with  a  donation  of  $8.25. 

The  senior  typewriting  students  are  mani- 
festing much  interest  in  the  monthly  Under- 
wood and  Remington  tests.  The  tests  are  of 
ten  minutes  duration,  and  entitle  any  candi- 
date who  writes  an  average  of  40  words  per 
minute   (with  not  over  10  errors  on  the  Un- 
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derwood  and  not  over  5  on  the  Remington) 
to  a  certificate.  To  date  the  fastest  writers 
are  Miss  Alma  Lawry  and  Arthur  Carino, 
Miss  Lawry  writing  well  over  50  words  a 
minute. 

At  the  fire  drill  in  November  many  of  the 
students  who  should  have  left  the  building 
by  the  north  door,  used  the  dark  staircase 
leading  to  the  gymnasium.  We  should  all 
co-operate  and  see  that  this  does  not  happen 
again. 

The  Staff  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  the  Art  Department  for  the  cover 
of  this  year's  "Golden  Rod." 

Two  members  of  the  faculty,  Messrs.  Lun- 
din  and  Nickerson,  have  enlisted  in  the  Navy. 

Do  not  hurry  to  the  lunch  counter.  There 
is  T"ood  enough  for  all — even  for  those  who 
possess  "the  dilating  powers  of  an  ana- 
conda." 


1918 
A  meeting  of  the   Senior   Class  was  held 
in  the  hall  November  19  to  elect  those  who 
will  take  charge  of  Senior  Dramatics.     The 
following  were  elected: 

Business  Manager — Nicholson 

Dramatics  Committee — Miss  Lawry,  Miss 
Roache,  Carlson,  and  Walker. 

Program  Committee — Miss  Sanborn,  Miss 
MacLennan,  Curtin,  Nixon,  and  Dimmick. 

Several  ceilings  have  acted  very  dis- 
courteously in  the  past  by  saturating  indus- 
trious pupils.  Until  the  ceiling  themselves 
descend  we  shall  keep  the  peace. 

"  Boost  the  "Golden  Rod!" 

If  the  Dramatics  are  to  be  a  success  every 
Senior  must  do  his  part.  SENIORS!  DO 
YOUR  DUTY— MAKE  THIS  YEAR  THE 
BEST  EVER. 

Edward  J.  Markham, 

Neivs  Editor. 


ATHLETIC  NOTES 


The  following  have  been  awarded  a  second 
team  monogram :  Charles  Campbell,  Ronald 
Shaw,  Manning  Woodworth,  Sidney  Maxwell, 
George  Vibert,  Stanley  Jenkins,  Harold  Des 
Jardines,  Fred  Browne,  Arthur  Carlberg, 
Ellsworth  Hadlock,  Alger  McLennon. 

The  following  have  been,  awarded  a  class 
numeral  '18 :  Captain  A.  Reynolds,  George 
Fostello,  Louis  George,  Leo  Rosa,  Roy 
Walker,  Hale  AVaite,  Theo.  Nixon,  Henry 
O'Brien,  Edwin  Heap,  Charles  McBrayne, 
Warren      Ladd,      George     Dorlay,      Clifton 


Caniff, 
Shaw. 


Phil.  Innis,  Chester  Weeden,  Ronald 


The  following  have  been  awarded  a  first 
team  letter :  Captain  George  Fostello,  Phil. 
Innis,  Warren  Ladd,  Russell  Bradley,  Alva 


Reynolds,  Hale  Waite,  Charles  Topham, 
Loring  O'Brien,  Henry  O'Brien,  Charles 
Hedges,  Edwin  Heap,  Roy  Walker,  Clifton 
Caniff,  Theo.  Nixon,  Don.  Bennett,  Edwin 
Rnggles,  Fred  Spencer,  Charles  Morris,  Paul 
Higgins,  Louis  George,  Edward  Taylor. 


IT'S  WONDERFUL 


what  piano  trouble  can  be  reme- 
died by  one  who  knows  how.  Try 
FRANK  A.  LOCKE  next  time. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 


We  have  been  most  fortunate  to  receive 
the  following  letter: 

Alumni  Editor  of- the  Golden  Bod: 

When  an  alumnus  of  the  Q.  H.  S.  is  asked 
to  write  to  the  Golden  Rod,  and  let  his  for- 
mer schoolmates  know  what  he  is  doing,  he 
invariably  replies  with  a  letter  giving  a  brief 
description  of  his  college,  and  a  vague  idea 
of  the  college  life.  As  you  are  all  more  or 
less  familiar  with  this  sort  of  letter.  I  tried 
to  think  of  some  new  subject,  which  might 
be  interesting  to  you.  At  last  I  concluded 
that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  know  what 
one  of  our  American  colleges  is  doing  with 
regard  to  the  present  war. 

When  the  class  of  nineteen  hundred  seven- 
teen graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
every  man  enlisted  in  some  branch  of  the 
government  service.  Since  that  time,  the 
services  rendered  the  Nation  by  Technology 
have  been  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Institute  now  really  resembles  a  military 
institution  rather  than  a  scientific  school. 
Previous  to  this  time,  there  was  established 
at  the  Institute  by  the  U.  S.  Army,  a  school 
for  giving  preliminary  instruction  to  cadets 
selected  to  take  the  instruction  in  flying.  As 
this  preliminary  course  lasts  only  eight 
weeks,  new  men  are  constantly  coming  and 
going  from  the  school,  and  already  several 
hundred  men  have  been  trained  here.  At 
present  there  are  about  three  hundred  men 
at  this  school,  and  the  registration  is  grad- 
ually increasing. 

Somewhat  later,  the  Navy  Department 
opened  an  aviation  school  oh  much  the  same 
lines  as  the  Military  school,  with  such  modi- 
fications as  were  found  proper  for  the  ser- 
vice. The  course  in  this  school  covers  a  per- 
iod of  ten  weeks,  and  the  present  enrollment 
is  around  three  hundred.  Both  these  schools 
are  run  on  a  strictly  military  basis,  which  re- 


quires the  men  be  equipped  with  regulation 
uniforms.  It  certainly  looks  odd  at  first  to 
see  a  company  of  men  in  uniform  come~  march- 
ing down  the  corridor,  or  across  the  yard  on 
their  way  to  class,  although  this  sight  soon 
becomes  quite  common. 

In  addition  to  these  government  schools 
there  are  military  courses,  which  may  be 
taken  by  students  of  the  Institute  in  addition 
to  their  regular  studies.  All  freshmen  are  re- 
quired to  take  a  specified  course  in  military 
science,  and  the  freshman  regiment  drills  two 
hours  each  week.  For  upper  classmen,  there 
is  the  Advanced  Battalion,  which  drills  three 
hours  each  week  and  gives  the  men  practi- 
cally the  same  training  they  would  receive  at 
a  government  training  camp,  except  that  it 
is  spread  over  a  greater  period  of  time.  Ex- 
pressly for  sophomores  is  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps,  from  which  men  may 
be  selected  to  attend  the  Officers  Training 
School  at  Plattsburg. 

Over  half  of  the  men  at  the  Institute  are 
enrolled  in  one  of  these  military  courses,  and 
they  are  all  required  to  wear  a  uniform  very 
similar  to  those  worn  in  the  regular  army. 
Including  the  men  at  the  government  schools, 
there  are  now  about  fifteen  hundred  men  in 
uniform  at  Technology,  giving  it  a  decidedly 
military  atmosphere.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  majority  of  the  men  in  any  of  the  class- 
rooms are  in  uniform,  and  the  military  salute 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  usual  verbal  greet- 
ing among  students.  The  undergraduates 
are  not  the  only  ones  at  Technology  who 
realize  the  needs  of  our  country  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  as  large  numbers  of  the  faculty 
have  asked  for  leave  of  absence  from  the  In- 
stitute in  order  to  take  up  experimental  and 
research  work  in  both  military  and  industrial 
branches. 

Carl  W.  Hammond. 
Q.  H.  8.  1916. 
If.  I.  T.  1920. 
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1912 
C'elia  McLennan  is  teaching  at  the  Norwell 
High  School. 

•   1915 

Herbert  Smith  is  a  freshman  at  Yale.  ■ 

Lucy  Falconer  is  continuing  her  studies  at 
Wheaton  College. 

Jennie  M.  Gibb  is  teaching  at  the  Cranch 
School. 

Frederic  A.  Roache  is  a  sophomore  at  Yale. 

1916 
Anna  Campbell  is  at  Jackson  College. 
Hilton  Marr  is  a  freshman  at  Harvard. 

1917 

Henry  Peterson  is  taking  a  course  at 
Brown. 

Roy  Ewertz  and  Russell  Sears  are  at 
Chauncey  Hall. 

Margaret  Waddell,  Dorothy  Russell,  Anna 
Grady,  Anna  Cremins,  Gertrude  Buckley,  Eva 
Diack  and  Harry  Diamond  are  attending 
Bridgewater  Normal  School. 

Hugh  Nixon  is  at  Bowdoin  College. 

John  Mahoney  and  Theodore  Higgins  are 

enrolled  at  Tufts  College. 


Ellen  Taylor,  Laura  Bean,  Hildegarde 
Ducey,  Paul  Rasmussen,  Heber  Bailey  and 
Albert  Baker  are  at  Boston  University. 

Russell  Johnson,  Gilbert  Fox  and  Harold 
Ewertz  are  attending  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Conrad  Keyes  is  at  Dartmouth. 

George  Prout  is  studying  at  Huntington 
Preparatory  School. 

Priscilla  White  is  a  member  of  the  fresh- 
man class  at  Radcliffe. 

William  Mullen  is  enrolled  at  Dean 
Academy. 

Dorothy  Hammond  is  learning  to  be  a  mil- 
liner at  Mrs.  Taylor's  hat  shop. 

Percy  Jenkins  is  studying  at  Mercersburg 
Academy. 

Irvin  Church  is  working  in  the  switch- 
board department  of  the  S.  H.  Couch  Tele- 
phone Co. 

Mildred  Diack  is  working  at  the  Old  Col- 
ony Gas  Company,  in  Weymouth. 

j  Mabel  T.  Roache, 

Alumni  Editor. 


And,  concluded  the  Sunday  school  teacher, 
if  you  are  a  good  boy  Thomas,  you  will  go 
to  Heaven  and  have  a  gold  crown  on  your 
head. 

"Not  much,"  said  Tommy,  "I  had  one  of 
them  things  put  on  a  tooth  once. ' ' — Ex. 


Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 
Of  the  things  we'd  best  avoid: 

One  is,  not  to  leave  behind  us, 
Notes  that  should  have  been  destroyed. 

— Ex. 


What  does  a  lawyer  do  when  he  dies  ? 
Lies  still. 


They  had  lost  their  way  in  the  new  and  ex- 
pensive car. 

There's  a  sign,  dear.     Are  we  on  the  right 
road? 

With  his  flashlight  he  read,  To  the  Poor- 
house. 

'  Yes, ' '  he  answered,  ' '  We  are  on  the  right 
road  and  we  didn't  know  it." — Ex. 


Settlement  worker,  to  little  slum  girl  play- 
ing on  piano — You  may  use  the  piano,  Mary, 
if  you  are  sure  that  your  hands  are  quite 
clean. 

Mary — Oh,  I'm  bein'  sure,  I'm  usin'  only 
the  black  keys. — Ex. 
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EXCHANGES 


The  Golden  Rod  extends  a  hearty  greeting 
to  all  the  schools.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
new our  old  exchanges  and  to  receive  new 
ones. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following : 

The  Brewster — Wolfeboro,  N.  H. 

The  Northfield  Star—E.  Northfield,  Mass. 

The  Tatter— Nashua,  N.  H. 

Stetson  Oracle — Randolph,  Mass. 

The  "Q"—Qumcy,  111. 

Alpha — Xew  Bedford,  Mass. 

The  Gleaner — Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Red  and  White — Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

The  Polytechnic — Troy,  N.  Y. 

Industrial  School  Magazine — Golden,  Col- 
orado. 

The  Purple  and  Gray — Burlington,  Iowa. 

Lawrence  High  School  Bulletin — Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Lowell  High  School — San  Francisco,  Calif. 

The  Dynamo — Xewtonville,  Mass. 

The  Vermont  Pioneer — Randolph,  Ver- 
mont. 

The  High  School  Booster — Memphis,  Mo. 

Lasell  Ijeaves — Auburndale,  Mass. 

The  Clarion — W.  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Advance — Salem,  Mass. 

The  Distaff— Boston,  Mass. 

Junto — Easton,  Pa. 

Somerville  High  School  Badiator — Somer- 
ville,  Mass. 

Comments 

Lawrence  High  School  Bidletin — You  are 
a.  neatly  arranged  magazine.  Your  cpiantity 
of  ads  is  splendid.  A  few  more  jokes  would 
be  an  improvement. 


You  have  some  fine 
Where   is  your   ex- 


The  Northfield  Sta) 
editorials  and  stories, 
change  list? 

Stetson  Oracle — What  an  interesting  grad- 
uation number.  The  pictures  are  excellent. 
We  thank  you  for  the  comment  you  offer  us. 

The  " Q" — This  is  a  well  arranged  paper. 
Your  cuts  and  headings  are  very  clever. 

The  Gleaner — Yours  is  a  splendid  paper. 
The  new  column  entitled  "P.  H.  S.  In  the 
Service"  is  interesting.  Why  not  have  an 
Exchange  Column? 

The  Vermont  Pioneer — This  is  another  ex- 
cellent magazine.  Why  not  have  your  edi- 
torials at  the  beginning?  The  name  of  our 
paper,  as  you  will  notice,  is  The  "Golden 
Rod." 

The  Industrial  School  Magazine  is  a  neat, 
compact  paper.  "Department  Items/'  shows 
that  the  boys  are  doing  some  fine  work. 

Somerville  High  School  Badiator,  is  one  of 
our   most   welcome   magazines.     The  Thanks- 

■ 

giving  number  is  fine  and  the  cuts  are  very 
good. 

Helena  Buckley, 
Exchange  Editor. 


^ead  our  cAdvertisement 
on  the  'Back  Cover  of 
this  issue       J-       J-       J> 

Quincy  Trust   Company 
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ATHLETICS 


The  largest  number  of  candidates  Quincy 
has  ever  known  reported  to  Coach  French  for 
the  football  team.  Although  most  of  last 
year's  team  were  lost  by  graduation,  a  fairly 
good  season  was  expected. 


The  Abington  team,  played  hard  but  were 
unable  to  play  together. 

H.  O'Brien  was  obliged  to  remain  on  the 
sidelines  because  of  a  sprained  ankle  re- 
ceived in  practice. 


The  schedule  arranged  by  Manager  Edward 
Taylor  was  as  follows  : 


QUINCY  23,  MILTON  0 


Oct.  2- 
Oct.  5- 
Oct.  12- 
Oct.  20- 
Oct.  27- 
Nov.  5- 
Nov.  9- 
Nov.  16- 


-Abington  at  Quincy 

-South  Boston  at  Quincy 

-Weymouth  at  Quincy 

-Natick  at  Natick 

-Noble  and  Greenough  at  Brookline 

-Dorchester  at  Quincy 

-Milton  at  Quincy 

-Brockton  at  Brockton 


As  this  issue  of  the  Golden  Rod  comes  out 
so  long  after  the  football  season  has  closed, 
the  editor  has  not  thought  it  advisable  to  re- 
port all  of  the  season's  games.  That  you 
may,  however,  know  something  of  Quincy 
High 's  football,  the  accounts  of  the  Abington, 
and  Milton  games  are  given. 


QUINCY  18,  ABINGTON  0 


Oct.  2,  1917.  Quincy  won  the  first  "game  of 
the  season  from  an  easy  opponent,  on  the 
Oval.  The  team  was  good  on  the  defensive 
but  did  not  show  up  so  well  on  the  offensive. 
Hedges  intercepted  a  forward  pass  and  made 
the  first  touchdown.  The  second  was  made 
by  Morris  through  center.  Walker  made  a 
touchdown  on  a  long  end  run. 


Nov.  9,  1917.  Quincy  met  the  Milton  team 
on  the  Oval  and  was  again  successful.  The 
Quincy  team  played  a  fine  game  straight 
through.  L.  O'Brien  made  several  excellent 
long  runs  and  also  the  first  touchdown  on 
an  end  run.  Walker  made  a  30  yard  pass  to 
Topham  who  put  the  ball  over  for  a  touch- 
down. Walker  also  made  a  touchdown.  In 
the  last  period  Heap  recovered  a  fumble  be- 
hind the  goal  and  made  a  touchback. 

In  the  second  half  all  of  Quincy 's  second 
team  men  played  and  showed  form  that  will 
help  the  team  next  year. 

The  playing  on  the  part  of  Milton  was  note- 
Avorthy,  but  they  could  not  break  Quincy 's 
stonewall  defense  nor  stop  their  smashing 
offense. 

The  lineup : 

Quincy  Milton 

Innis,  le Duffy 

Ladd,   It    Stuart 

Bradley,  lg Fanning 

Hedges,  c  Rees 

Reynolds,  Nixon,  rg H.  MacDonald 

Waite,  rt  Joe 

Topham,  re C.  MacDonald 

H.  O'Brien,  lh Capt,  Connolly 

L.  0  'Brien,  q Holmes 

Heap,  rh  Walsh 

Walker,  fb  Hollidge 
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The  other  games  resulted  as  follows: 
Oct.  5,  1917.    Quiney  0,    So.  Boston   6 
Oct.  12,  1917.    Quiney  0,    Weymouth  6 
Oct.  20,  1917.    Quiney  0,    Natick  14 
Oct.  27,  1917.  Quiney  6,     Noble  and  Green- 

ough,  14 
Nov.  5,  1917.    Quiney  23,    Dorchester  0 
Nov.  16,  1917.     Quiney  0,     Brockton  26 


At  the  assembly  Monday  morning  October 
29,  Mr.  Collins  told  us  that  class  football 
would  be  tried  out.  Mr.  French  was  asked 
to  tell  us  the  facts  about  it.  He  told  us  that 
the  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  would  play 
the  Juniors  and  the  winning  team  would  play 
the  Seniors. 

The  results  were  as  follows: 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores  0,  Juniors  27 
Freshmen  37,    Parker  School  0 
Juniors  0,    Seniors  12 
Freshmen  14,    Sophomores  0 


The  coach,  Mr.  French,  deserves  much 
praise  for  handling  such  a  large  squad  so 
well. 


ATHLETIC  NOTES 


The  captains  and  managers  for  1917-18  are : 
Football:     Captain:  Fostello 
Manager :  Taylor 
Baseball :     Captain : 

Manager:  W.  Blake 

The  O'Brien  brothers,  Heap,  and  Walker 
constituted  the  fastest  backfield  Quiney  has 
known  for  some  years. 

Captain  Fostello  was  going  great  at  the 
time  he  was  taken  ill  with  pneumonia,  having 
been  spoken  of  in  several  newspapers  as  be- 
ing one  of  the  best  centers  in  and  around 
greater  Boston. 

Quiney 's  downfall  this  year  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  coach  was  compelled, 
because  of  sickness  and  ineligibility,  to  break 
in  a  new  squad  just  as  the  team  was  working 

well. 


"Bill"  Mullen  '17  is  the  quarterback  and 
acting  captain  of  the  Dean  Academy  team. 

Percy  Jenkins  '17  is  playing  right  end  on 
the  Mercersburg  Academy  eleven. 

H.  Peterson   '17  is  a  tackle  on  the  Brown 
freshman  team. 

H.  Nixon  '17  is  on  the  Bowdoin  freshman 
squad. 

"Ed"  Brown  '14  is  playing  right  end  for 
Syracuse  University. 

C.  Mullen  '14  is  a  sub  tackle  on  the  Tufts 
College  team. 

Class  sports  in  Quiney  High  School  have 
been  a  success  so  far.  This  autumn  class 
football  was  developed,  proving  a  source  of 
enjoyment  for  many  boys.  Why  shouldn't 
the  school  have  class  hockey  also  ?  There  are 
outdoor  sports  for  spring  and  for  autumn, 
but  what  is  there  for  winter  ?  Hockey  is  the 
only  outdoor  sport  of  importance.  It  is  a 
clean,  invigorating  game.  It  keeps  the  boy 
physically  fit  during  the  winter.  If  you  do 
what  you  can  to  help  class  hockey,  it  will  be 
not  only  a  success  but  a  source  of  good  sport. 

Edward  A.  Shyne,  1920. 

"Line"  Crosscup  '15  is  right  halfback  on 
the  Harvard  team. 

"Cupid"  Foy  '15  is  playing  tackle  on  the 
Boston  College  team. 

Paul  Larkin  '15  is  playing  left  end  for 
Washington  and  Lee  University. 

Arthur  Palmer, 
Athletic  Editor. 
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JOKES 


E.  Heap,  1918  (attempting  to  translate  Miss  Seymour  asked  Cohen  to  put  a  sen- 
French.) — "La  petite  Marie  etait  seule  au  tence  on  the  board  describing  the  present  war. 
coin  de  feu:"  Little  Marie  was  alone  sitting  Here  it  is — This  war  will  civilize,  harmonize, 
in  the  corner  of  the  fire.  and  Bryanize  this  world. 


Room  28  (6th  period  German  class.) 

Miss  Zeller — "Will  the  class  please  be  less 

noisy,  there  are  study  pupils  in  the  rear  of 

the  room. 

Mr.  Roache  (Explaining  the  operation  of 
the  cotton  gin.) — It  is  the  same  idea  as  when 
girls  run  a  comb  through  their  hair  and  the 
seeds  fall  out  on  their  combs,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  the  cotton  gin  the  fibres  are 
forced  through  a  comb  and  the  seeds  fall  into 
a  box. 

McBrayne  perpetrated  this  during  the 
translation  of  a  passage  in  Virgil  concerning 
Aeolus'  method  of  keeping  his  winds  behind 
bars.  "Maybe  the  winds  were  like  some  men 
they  could  not  get  by  a  bar. ' ' 

McBrayne 's  attempt  (translating  French) 
Cachant  sa  tete  dans  son  sien."  Transla- 
tion :  Hiding  her  head  in  his . 


Miss 


:  In  English  History : — How  long 


was  peace  held? 

0  'Meara — About  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Ashenbach  says — "If  I  were  Huckle- 
berry Finn,  I'd  eat  animal  crackers  agin." 

NOTICE 

If  anyone  desires  a  clearer  conception  of 
the  way  around  in  Oreo,  for  future  refer- 
ence, just  ask  Miss  O'Neil,  for  she  feels  sure 
of  the  way. 

Shoes ! 

Yes,  sir.    What  number  ? 

A  couple.    Think  I  am  a  centipede  ? — Ex. 


Miss  Seymour  to  pupil — "What  case  i's  win- 
dow in? 

Pupil — "Why,  window  case." 

Mr.  French  (To  football  team  assembled 
in  his  room) — If  any  of  you  fellows  haven't 
any  clothes  you  can  get  them  at  the  gym. 

Miss  FitzGerald — The  knives  on  the  Persian 
war  chariots  cut  the  persons  left  and  right. 

Dolan  (1921)— I  should  think  that  they 
would  cut  them  in  half. 

From  a  freshman  book  report:  In  "Uncle 
Remus"  there  are  negro  songs  and  poems 
called  "ballots." 

1921  (quoting  from  an  essay  on  18th  cen- 
tury amusements) — It  says  that  the  bull  and 
the   dog   were  tied   together  by  the  horns. 
The  dog  didn't  have  any  horns, 
j     Hedges — "Maybe  it  was  a  bulldog." 

Ye  fair  knitter:  Isn't  it  dreadful.  They 
-  say  the  war  may  last  three  years  longer ! 

Ye  unfair  knitter:  Possibly  that  will  give 
you  time  to  finish  one  of  the  socks  you  are 
knitting  for  the  soldiers. — Ex. 

Reel  I 
They  went  into  a  movie  show 

In  time  to  see  the  start, 
And  prim,  precise,  and  proper  quite, 

They  sat      this      far      apart. 
Reel  II 
And  oh !  the  hero  wooed  the  girl — 

Twice  oh !  He  stole  a  kiss, 
And  when  the  lights  came  on  again 

They  satcloseuplikethis.  — Ex. 


Iri 
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Gems  from  IvanJwe 

Teacher — "What  did  Scott  do  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life? 

Voice  from  the  rear — He  died. 

1920:  Prince  John  was  scared  when  he 
got  a  telegram  saying  King  Richard  was  com- 
ing home. 

In  the  time  of  Ivanhoe  the  men  wore  gay 
plums  in  their  caps. 

Room  13 — Comment  on  this  sentence: 
' '  This  was  written  by  one  who  has  lain  in  his 
grave  for  fifty  years  for  his  own  amusement. ' ' 

E.  Lindsay — Something  new  in  indoor 
sports. 

Waite — Are  Blanchard's  feet  as  large  as 
mine  ? 

Berry — Oh  no.  his  feet  are  only  ordinary 
sized  feet. 


We  didn't  think  this  of  Mr.  Lundin 
Miss  Dawes — Why  didn't  you  go  to  Room 
22  last  time? 

Shyne — Oh,  Mr.  Lundin  was  full. 

Teacher — What  relation  has  the  Supt.  of 
Schools  to  the  school  committee  ? 
1921— The  head. 

Teacher — Xo,  the  mayor  is  the  head. 
1921— The  neck  then,  (next  to  the  head). 

1919 — WTas  that  true  a  hundred  years  ago, 
Miss  Thayer? 

Miss  Thayer — Really,  I  don't  remember. 

Taken  from  Virgil's  Simile  of  the  Bees. 
"The  fragrant  honey  smells  like  thyme." 

Wilson  C.  Blake, 
Jo~ke  Editor. 
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Ball  Room 
Dancing 


Richard   A.   Hussey 

TUESDAY    EVENINGS 
Wistaria  Bungalow 

Arrangements  -made  for 
private  or  class  lessons 


Parkway 
West  Quincy 


Quincy 
I36I-W 


The  Sue  Rice  Studio 

iFnr  Xmaa  Jtyotograptja 


♦ « 


Also  an  attractive  line  of  gifts,  Frames, 
Cards,  "Pottery  and  Stationery  on  sate 


Tel.  Con. 


FIRST  CLASS 
REPAIRING 


William  E.  Fritz 

Jeweler 

WATCHES,  CLOCKS  and  JEWELRY, 
CUT  GLASS  and  SILVERWARE 


Munroe  Building 

1543  HANCOCK  STREET 

QUINCY,  MASS. 


OPTICAL  DEPT. 

FRED  D.  DRAPER 

REGISTERED   OPTOMETRIST 


PATRONIZE 
GOLDEN  - ROD 
ADVERTISERS 


TIME  AND  MONEY 

We  can  save  you  both  if  you  come 
to  us  for  wearable  Holiday  Gifts    .     . 

Our  offerings   in  Neckwear,   Mufflers,    Gloves, 
Hosiery,  Shirts  and  Collars;  in  fact  Every- 
thing in  Men's  Furnishings  is  complete 
and  prices  are  very  low  for  the  up- 
to-date  Goods  we  are  showing, 


JONES 


Just  Around  the  Corner 
1  Granite  St. ,  Quincy 


, 


»*»*jj.w    J.  UtilV   i«iuiuij 


Quincv,  /Mass, 


G  M.  Price  &  Co. 


Wholesale  and  Retail 


WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
WEYMOUTH,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  340 


W.  H.  PLETSCH 


E.  Y.  PLETSCH 


W.  &  E.  P.  Company 

LAWN  MOWER  SHARPENING 

A  SPECIALTY. 

Skates  Sharpened  Concaved 

At  25  Cents  a   Pair 

Skate  Straps  and  Keys  For  Sale 


76  and  78  Woodbine  Street 
WOLLASTON,  MASS. 


Tel.  Con. 


Near  Railroad  Station 


FEW  BOSTON  STORES 

CARRY  A  STOCK 
AS    LARGE    AS    THE 

GRANITE  SHOE  STORE 

NO  BOSTON  STORE  CAN  QUOTE  OUR 
LOW   PRICES 


MACULLAR  PARKER 
COMPANY 

Give    Special    Attention    to  Clothing   Boys  and 
Young  Men  for  School  and  College. 

Garments  in  Latest  Styles  and  Fabrics. 

Made  in  Workshops  on  the  premises. 

FULL  LINE  OF   FURNISHING   GOODS. 

STETSON  HATS. 

400  Washington  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


The   National 

Mount    Wollaston 

Bank 


f  aimer 

1510  fattrork  £t.  Cpttttirg 

JMephmte  2401  <#«ittru 


TUNINC 

Specialist  on  all  piano  trouble* 
Boston  office)  1»  BromfleldBt. 
Telephone  in  r«aiele)iiee>, 

13  yetrt  of  factory  experience  and  tuning  initructor  in  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Muaic.  Recommendations  "from  manufacturers, 
dealers,  teachers,  colleges  and  the  musical  professie n.  Refer* 
to  his  many  patrons,  amon?  whom  are  Ex-Gev.  Brackett,  Hen. 
Samu'l  W.  McCall,  J.  J.  Martin,  Pres.  Exchange  Trust  Co.,  E. 
Harold  Crosby,  Boistok  Poim  Dramatic  Editor  and  Critic, 

Orders  can  be  left  in  Wollaston  at  either  of  Brooks'  drug 
stores;  in  Atlantic  at  Brooks' drugstore;  in  Quincy  at 
Carlson's  periodical  store,  near  depot ;  in  Norfolk  Downs 
at  Mackay's  drug  store. 

FRANK  A.  LOCKE 


).  G*  Johnston  Company 

Incorporated 

iTDanufacturina  Jewelers 

CIjis  Pins  and  Rings  Medals  and  Cups 

Sudbury  Building  79  Sudbury  St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Phone  329  J  Hay. 

BUY    REAL   ESTATE 

FROM 


R'cJSgR 


INSURANCE 
1416  Hancock  St.  Quincy 


Compliments  of 


BROWN   &  CROWELL 


QUINCY    ADAMS 


3h\vm% 


Fresh  every  day 


JOHNSON'S  CITY  FLOWER  STORE 

J361  Hancock  Street 
QUINCY 


Corsets  and  Brassieres 

For  Girls 
Carefully  Filled 


lllirft*tl««MtltMtt4fl«|l|l 


Stye  (Enrart  &tjnp 


fRias  £arah;  E.  Bmtnljy 


8  Maple  Street 


Quincy,  Mass. 


READ  THE 
PA  TRIOT-LEDGER 

QUINCY'S  LIVE  DAILY 


1918  Christmas  Club 

NOW  OPEN  FOR  MEMBERS 

JOIN  AND  GET  YOUR  FRIENDS  TO  JOIN       I 

Year  after  year,  we  conduct  this  Club  because  of  its  popu- 
larity among  our  patrons  and  friends.  We  will  be  pleased  to 
tell  you  more  about  the  plan  any  time  it  is  convenient  for  you  to 
come  in  and  see  us. 

When  you  glance  back  over  the  past  few  months  you  see 
where  many  dollars  could  have  been  saved  toward  your  Christ- 
mas money.  It  is  useless  to  regret  the  past,  but  it  is  never  too 
late  to  improve  the  future. 

REMEMBER  THE  OPENING  DATE  OF  OUR  CLUB 
IS  DECEMBER  26th.  You  will  find  a  membership  in  one  or 
more  classification  a  convenient  way  to  provide  funds  for  any 
need,  such  as  insurance,  taxes,  school  expenses,  as  well  as  for 
use  at  Xmas  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  Club  period  you  will  have  a  nice  sum  of 
money  that  will  come  in  handy  for  many  purposes.  This  Xmas 
Club  also  offers  children  the  easiest  way  to  learn  the  habit  of 
thrift,  without  which  the  highest  success  cannot  be  attained  nor 
can  happiness  be  complete.  Tak  e  out  memberships  in  their 
names  and  in  this  way  encourage  them  to  save  the  sums  of  money 
they  receive  from  time  to  time. 

In  every  transaction  you  have  with  this  Bank  you  will 
always  receive  the  most  prompt  and  courteous  attention. 

First  Payment  Due  Dec,  26,  1917         50  Weekly  Payments        Last  Payment  Due  Dee.  S,  191%i 

$  .50  Deposited  Weekly,  Amounts  to   $25.00  $2.00  Deposited  Weekly,  Amounts  to  H00.00 

1.00  Deposited  Weekly,  Amounts  to  $50.00  5.00  Deposited  Weekly,  Amounts  to     250.00  I 

CHRISTMAS  CLUB  MEMBERS    HAVE    MONEY    DURING 

THE    HOLIDAYS. 
THE  SEASON  OF  THE  YEAR  WHEN  THEY  NEED  IT. 

JOIN  THE  CLUB  NOW  AND  AVOID  THE  RUSH  :\ 

The  Weekly  Deposits  accumulate  the  Fund  in  so  easy  a  manner 
the  money  is  not  missed. 

QUINCY  TRUST  CO. 

OPP.    ALPHA    HALL  QUINCY,   MASS. 


